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PREFATORY NOTE. 


After a long and tedious delay, arising, primarily, from our long-continued illness, we are 
enabled to present to the readers of the Magazine the closing sheets of the twenty-second volume ; 
and we do so with unusual pleasure, both because of the termination of this portion of our labors 
and of the promise which we have of opening the new volume. with brighter prospects than we 
have ever before enjoyed. 

We thank our readers for their indulgence, and earnestly bespeak for the Magazine their con- 


tinued support ; and we promise, as far as our impaired health shall permit, to make the work 


more acceptable than it has hitherto been. 
MorrisaniA, June 20, 1874, Henry B. Dawson. 
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I.—RHMINISCENCES OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1814, ON THE NIAGA- 
RA FRONTIER. 


FRoM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE Davip B. Doue- 
Lass, LL.D., FORMERLY CAPTAIN OF ENGIN- 
EERS, U.S. A.; COMMUNICATED BY HIS CHIL- 
DREN, FOR PUBLICATION IN THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

(The author of the following Lectures, Major Davin B. 
Doverass, was a native of Pompton, New Jersey, where 
he was born on the twenty-first of March, 1790. He was 
graduated at Yale-college, in 1818; entered the Army, as 
Second-lieutenant of Engineers; and was stationed at 
West Point. In the Summer of 1814, he was ordered to 
the Niagara frontier, and arrived just in time to take part, 
as a volunteer, in the Battle of Niagara. In the subse- 





- quent defence of Fort Erie, in August and September, he 


First-lieutenancy, with the brevet rank of Captain. 

He was ordered to West Point, on the first of January, 
1815, and made Assistant-professor of Natural and Exper- 
imental Philusophy. 

In 1819, he acted, during the Summer recess, as Astro- 
nomical Surveyor of the Boundary Commission, from Niag- 
ara to Detroit; and, in the Summer of 1820, he accompa- 
nied Governor Cass, in a similar capacity, to the Northwest. 


In August, of the same year, while on this duty, he was | 


promoted to the professorship of Mathematics, in the 
Military Academy, at West Point, vacant by the death of 
his father-in-law, Professor Andrew Ellicott, with the 
rank of Majorinthe Army. In 1828, he was transferred, 
at his own desire, to the Professorship of Civil and Mili- 
tary Engineering. 

The science of Engineering was then new, in this coun- 
try; and few great works had been executed.’ He devot- 
ed himeelf to it, with unsparing energy, and soon acquir- 
ed a wide reputation. Many advantageous offers were 
made him; but he chose to remain at West Point. He 
was, however, employed by the State of Pennsylvania, 
during the Summer recesses, from 1826 to 1880, as a Con- 
sulting Engineer, and charged with the surveys of several 
of the more difficult parts, in its system of public works. 

In 1881, he resigned his professorship, and became Chief 
Engineer of the Morris Canal, residing in Brooklyn. 

In 1832, he was appointed Professor of Civil Architec- 
ture, in the new University of the City of New York, and 
prepared the designs for its building, opposite Washing- 
ton-square, 
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In June, 1833, he commenced his surveys for the great 
work of supplying the city of New York with water; and, 
in November, he submitted his first Report, demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of such a supply, and showing how to 
obtain it, from the Croton-river. He reviewed his surveys, 
in 1834, and prepared plans and estimates for the city an- 
thorities; and, the next Spring, it was determined, by a 
vote of the citizens, that the aqueduct should be built. 
Waiter Commissioners were appointed; and Major Doug- 
lass was, at once, elected Chief Engineer, and proceeded 


| to lay out, minutely, the line of the Acqueduct, and to 
| complete his plans, He had accomplished his preliminary 


work when he was superseded. 

In 1839, he planned and laid out Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

In 1840, he was elected President of Kenyon-college, 
Ohio, and removed to Gambier, in the Spring of 1841. He 
withdrew from this office, in 1844, and returned to the vi- 


| cinity of New York. 
distinguished himself, and was, at once, promoted to a | 





In 1845-6, he laid out the Cemetery, at Albany; and, in 
1847, he was employed in developing the landscape features 
of Staten Island. In 1848, he laid out the Protestant Ceme- 
tery, at Quebec; and, in the same year, he was elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in 
Hobart-college, at Geneva, New York. He accepted the 
office, and entered upon its duties, in October; and, on the 
nineteenth of October, 1849, he died.* 

These Lectures were prepared with great.care and first 
delivered, in 1840, before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of New York. In the Winter of 1845, after a rigid 
revision, they were repeated before the Young Men’s As- 
sociation, at Albany ; and, afterwards, at the request of 
‘*numerous members of both branches of the Legisla- 
“ture,” they were again delivered, in the Assembly- 
chamber, in the Capitol, in the same city. They were 
also delivered at Troy and at New Haven, during the 
same Winter. In the early part of 1849, they ere deliv- 
ered at Buffalo ; anditis believed that they ere read 
elsewhere, at different times. 

The introductory remarks, preceding the first Lecwure, 
varied as the audiences varied ; and, sometimes, the local- 
ity called out, from the author, some allusien to the past, 
either of the place or of some of its inhabitants, prelimi- 
nary to the Lecture itself. The particular ‘‘ Introduction ” 
which has been employed in this publication is that which 
was used at New Haven, in the Spring of 1845. 

* We are indebted to Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia for the above sketch of Major Donglass’s life and 
services.—Epiror. 
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It is believed that few papers, concerning the War of 
1812, possess greater interest and importance, as material 
for history, than these Lectures ; and it affords us much 
pleasure that Taz Historroan Macaztne has been per- 
mitted to present them to its readers, in the first publica- 
tion of them.—Epitor.] 


LECTURE FIRST. 


At the request of the Managers of the Young 
Men’s Institute, I am to give you, in this and 
the following Lectures, some account of the 
military scenes and events of the Campaign of 
1814, on the Niagara. 


And, in recurring to these reminiscences of 
my early professional life, I must be permitted, 
in the outset, to express the deep emotion with 
which I find myself in the presence of a New 
Haven audience; for it was here, in this city, 
in the midst of associations which I dearly love 
to cherish, that I first conceived the idea of be- 
coming a professional soldier, and received a 
large portion of the impressions which, wheth- 
er in that profession or out of it, have given a 
‘character and coloring to my whole subse- 
‘quent life. 

It was in the Summer of 1818, during the 
pendency of the War—those will remember, 
whose recollections go back to that period. 
‘Large armies, drawn from the population of 
‘different districts of our country, were in the 


field; nearly the whole of our immense frontier 
was the theatre of actual War; the mails were 
loaded down and the press teemed with the 
stirring events of both pleasing and painful in- 


terest passing around us. A very high degree 
of military feeling pervaded the whole country. 
Even this city, threatened with attack from the 
British Squadron blockading New London and, 
sometimes, making its appearance further down 
the Sound, had its elite organized for instant 
service; and the streets wore an appearance not 
unlike that of a frontier town. It is not sur- 
prising that, under such influences, and with a 
mind naturally predisposed to military enter- 
prise, I should have adopted that as the profes- 
sion of my life. 


With an education much superior to that of 
most aspirants of that period, I aspired, of 
course, to the higher department of the service 
—the Corps of Engineers; and my application 
was so favored, by this circumstance, that, thir- 
ty days after I received my degree from Presi- 
dent Dwight, in the Church across the Green, I 
was a Second-lieutenant of that Corps. Near- 
ly all the events then of which I am to speak, 
happened within a short year from the ter- 
mination of my College-life; and, amidst the 
strange vicissitudes of that eventful year, how 
often did my thoughts revert back to the quiet 
retreats of Yale-college, scarcely able, in so 
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great a change of scene, to realize my own per- 
sonal identity. 

The human race, it has been philosophically 
remarked, may be regarded, in a certain sense, 
collectively, as an individual man; having had 
its infancy, in the early ages of the world; its 
progress from youth to manhood, marked by 
the gradual development of its intellectual and 
moral powers, in after times; and its full ma- 
turity consummated, or yet to be consummated, 
at some later period. Whether the race is 
destined still to go on, progressively, to some ul- 
terior state of advancement, or, like its parallel, 
in human life, to sink, back again, through the 
= of a descending scale, to a second child- 

ood; and whether, in the latter case, it has, or 
has not, yet passed its grand climacteric, are 
questions which time orly can solve. The an- 
alogy might not hold good, in every particular, 
and yet be true and instructive, as undoubtedly 
it is, in the main. 

But there is another and more obvious appli- 
cation of the same idea, not to the race, collec- 
tively, but to the particular States and Nations 
into which it has been distributed. This is a 
most natural thought. The mind, of its own 
accord, and almost without any external sug- 
gestion, invests Nations with the attributes of 
individual and personal character. We trace 
the time and circumstances of their birth; we 
follow them, in their growth and progress; 
from the weakness and imbecility of infancy, 
to the strength and vigor of mature age; we 
contemplate their gradual improvement in 
knowledge, refinement, letters, and the liberal 
arts; we discriminate among them, as among 
individuals, diversities of character; and we 
are not slow in detecting those particularities 
of circumstance and condition which may 
have operated in producing those diversities. 
Finally, we follow those that have passed it, 
through the period of their greatest develop- 
ment; and, finally, too, through the successive 
stages of the inverted series of their decline 
and fall; and only turn from the contemplation, 
at last, when, as in the case of individuals, 
passed from the stage of life, the places which 
once knew them know them no more. 

Regarding, in this aspect, the individuality of 
the social and political state, it follows, natur- 
ally—and history abundantly sustains it, as part 
of the constitution of things in which we live 
—that nations, like individuals, are here in a 
disciplinary state. In the earlier periods of 
their existence, they are, as it were, in the hands, 
and sometimes under the rod, of the school- 
master, receiving, in some sense, for good or 
for evil, an education; having before them op- 
portunities, to be improved or neglected, for 
the culture of the powers and susceptibilities 
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of the common mind; for the cultivation of 
right moral impulses—right practical habits ; 
and, in short, for the formation of a moral ard 
intellectual character, suited to the responsi- 
bilities and dignity of after life. Even at ma- 
ture age, instruction is not discontinued. The 
whole of the life of an individual man is but 
an education; and a Nation, with its own ex- 
perience and the experience of other nations 
to guide, instruct, reprove, and warn, can 
never be without something to learn. Nor can 
such lessons be neglected, nor such opportuni- 
ties abused, with impunity, any more by nations 
than by individuals. The retributions of the 
former are, indeed, temporal, but not, therefore, 
the less certain. 

The interest of these remarks, on the present 
occasion, arises from their application to our 
own particular circumstances, as a nation. In 
the scale of history, we have passed but a very 
brief period since the | eginning of our politi- 
cal existence—not more than sufficient, ordin- 
arily, to have brought us across the threshold 
of our pupilage—and yet we are already filling 
no inconsiderable place in the community of 
nations. This rapid acquisition of power, 
station, and influence suggests a peculiar ne- 
cessity for our looking well to our ways, and 


treasuring up, only the more carefully, the fruits 
of our past experience, for our guidance in 


future. And yet it is to be feared that, like 
other children of prosperity, we are more in- 
clined to exult in the brilliancy of our suc- 
cess than to draw a moral lesson from it—like 
them, too apt, in the ardor of our pursuit of 
what is present and future, to forget what is 
past. A single fact in connection with the 
subject matter of which I am to speak, will il- 
lustrate the truth of this remark. 

A few years since, I was requested by an in- 
stitution, in the city of New York, to throw to- 
gether, in the form of a Lecture, my personal 
reminiscences of the <tiagara Campaign, As 
I was very young, at the epoch of that Cam- 
paign, I naturally looked around, with a view 
to meet this request, for such documents and 
memoirs as, it was reasonable to believe, had 
been published on the subject; and, to my 
amazement, I found none—except the brief and 
hasty despatches of the different commanders, | 
written at the moment, there was nothing. 
Not only the Niagara Campaign, but the whole 
War—I speak of its military events—was al- 
ready passed, or rapidly passing, into oblivion, 
except to those who had been personally con- 
nected with it. To myself, the events of the 
Niagara Campaign were, generally, very famil- 
iar; but, having derived my knowledge of them 





from my participation in them and my personal 
intercourse with my brother officers, I was not, 
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until I made the inquiry, aware how very great 
was the deficiency of historic records to the 
world at large. 

Surely there was something wrong here: there 
must have been some defect, either of national 
feeling or of historic interest, to account ‘or 
such a deficiency. The War was not a small 
one. It was fought against one of the most 
powerful nations on the globe; it occupied 
three Campaigns; it called forth the active en- 
ergies of the whole country; and led to the 
organization of our whole inland and maritime 
frontier. Military operations of great scope 
and compass were embraced in it; many des- 
perate battles fought—sometimes attended with 
defeat, it is true, but not the less valuable and 
instructive, as matter of experience, on that ac- 
count; while, on the other hand, there was no 
inconsiderable number of contests well sus- 
tained, and some fairly to be claimed as victo- 
ries gained, 

There was surely no lack of interest in the 
subject; and yet, after an interval of thirty 
years, no historian had been found to record 
these events, either for the honor of the coun: ry 
or its guidance in a future War. Even the 
Regiments which fought on our side had been 
dismembered, broken up, and scattered, and 
the record of their respective achievements ut- 
terly lost; while those that fought against us 
had been enriched with every species of armo- 
rial honor; and, even to this hour, in every 
part of the world where they appear, to be 
quartered, they are paraded under the historic 
memorials of our NraGarA, our Fort Err, our 
PLATTSBURG, and our BALTIMORE, in common 
with those of Virrorta, SALAMANCA, and the 
PYRENEES. 

There are some, perhaps, who find an excuse 
for the indifference, to which I have alluded, 
in the errors and disasters of the War, as if 
the national] pride might be wounded by an 
impartial narrative. Such a sentiment has, not 
unfrequently, been expressed in my hearing; 
but can it be needful to repel it, on this occa- 
sion and before this audience? If it were well- 
founded, how weak would it be to shut our eyes 
to the lessons of experience from any consider- 
ation of this kind. In the discipline of com- 
mon life, our most useful lessons are often drawn 
from our most painful experiences; and, in the 
complicated operations of War, neither the 
esprit de corps nor the higher tactics are to be 
acyuired without severe conflicts and some hu- 
miliating trials of disaster and defeat. If the 
fact were, indeed, as the objectors represent, it 
would be the more necessary for us to make it 
matter of history, that we might be guarded 
against the like disasters, in future—for history 
is the memory of the State. . 
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But the fact is not so: the early Campaigns 
of the War were, undoubtedly, disastrous; but 
could it have been expected otherwise? A 
Peace, scarcely interrupted for thirty years, 
had, in a great measure, neutralized the experi- 
ence acquired in the War of the Revolution; 
so that we had not only soldiers to raise and 
train, and stores to provide, but Staff depart- 
ments, of all kinds, to create; arsenals and de- 
pots to organize; frontiers to entrench and 
fortify ; and, above all, to acquire that system- 
atic unity of action, which is indispensable 
to the success of military operations of the 
State. These things are the work of much 
time. A resolve of Congress may call into ser- 
vice a hundred thousand men; and a very short 
time would suffice, with good drill-masters, 
to give them elementary discipline. But of 
what avail would it all be, without the higher 
discipline and the mature experience necessary 
to provide for all their multifarious wants and 
to direct, and move, and marshal, and use them 
with advantage, at the precise point of time 
and place, on so vast a field of action as ours? 
I confess, when I look at the great superiority 
of our late enemy, in all these respects—his long 
experience; his habitual and perfect organiza- 
tion; his veteran Battalions, disciplined in the 
War of the Peninsula, and coming hither, 
flushed with victory—I am rather astonished 
that the War was not tenfold more disastrous 
than it was. Captious criticism may doubtless 
find errors enough, and the critic may employ 
himself, if he choose, in magnifying and dis- 
torting them; but I defy him to make a case of 
national dishonor, even if it were admitted that 
the first two Campaigns were disastrous, when 
the third found us front to front with those very 
Battalions, coping with them, with crossed bay- 
onets, in such a strife as that of Lundy’s-lane. 

The history uf the War, if written at all, must 
be written soon, as the time of collecting mater- 





ials is rapidly passing away. The substantial 
matter must be drawn chiefly from* personal 
sources ; and these, I am grieved to say, are every 
day becoming fewer and fewer. Even now, I 
look round me, in vain, for the groups of gal- 
lant men with whom it was my privilege to be 
associated, in the Niagara Army. Of the En- 
gineer Corps of that Army, I am the only sur- 
vivor; and of the chosen circle, to the number 
of twenty, fiom various Corps—kindred spirits, 
who used, nightly, to assemble at the Engineer 
mess-room, at Fort Erie—only two or three re- 
main. To my mind's eye, indeed, I find it not 
difficult to recall, at pleasure, the living, breathing 
forms and lineaments of my old comrades and 
friends ; but, to my corporal sense, they are gone.* 


* In the manuscript, at this place, there is a line of as- | 
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Before speaking of the events of the Niagara 
Campaign, in particular, I must request of you a 
moment’s attention to some of its external rela- 
tions; the military attitude of the frontier, at 
the time it was fought ; and the particular train 
of events which led to its organization. 

The political circumstances under which the 
War was declared -involved, as a sort of moral 
necessity, an imperfect state of preparation, on 
our part. Whatever may have been the pre- 
ponderance of public. opinion, in its favor, 
there was, in the differences of political senti- 
ment or in the antagonisms of party, at the 
time, enough of opposition to defeat any formal 
measures, in anticipation of it, so long as the 
chances of its occurrence were only contingent. 
Even after it became, in the eye of the sag- 
acious and far-reaching statesman, inevitable, 
the country was slow to realize its approach— 
slow, even then, to make any prudent prepara- 
tion for it; nor did they so, in fact, till the ques- 
tion was irretrievably settled by the actual de- 
claration of War. The Rubicon once passed, 
and all possibility of retreat thus excluded, then, 
for the first time, seriously and in good earnest, 
we began the work of preparation. 

Our enemy, however, in the mean time, was, 
by no means, thus dilatory. Greatly our super- 
ior, then, at least, in the personal organization 
and discipline of his forces; more accustomed 
to the active enterprises of war; and, habitually, 
more prumpt and decisive in all his military 
movements; he was enabled, while his numbers 
were yet inconsiderable, to anticipate us, not 
only in the points of attack, but in the time and 
mode of the assault. A character was thus giv- 
en, at the outset, to the military policy of the 
first two Campaigns. Instead of being active 
and aggressive, as they were intended to have 
been, they became eminently defensive ; and, 
for a long time, even as late as the middle of 
the second Campaign, the energies of the coun- 
try, which should have been directed to a regu- 
lar systematic invasion of Canada, were almost 
wholly absorbed in measures for repelling petty 
partisan attacks. 

On the remote North-western frontier, our 
exposure to this species of warfare was particu- 


terisks, which indicates the fact that, on the subject last 
referred to, in the text, Major Douglass was in the habit, 
while lecturing, of extemporizing further than he wrote. 

It is to be regretted, since they are now matter of his- 
tory, that the portraits of those who were thus assembled, 
in commands of greater or less importance, on the Niag- 
ara frontier, in 1814, as those portraits were thus present- 
ed by so capable a hand, have not been preserved for the 
benefit of those, coming after, who shall incline to the 
study of the history of that yet unfashionable subject.— 
Epiror. 
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larly great. The vast border country, on that | 
quarter, was inhabited by numerous and power- | 
ful tribes of Indians, through whose territory 
the jurisdictional limits of the two powers had 
never been defined, and whose allegiance, in 
point of fact, had been secured, by a long course 
of protection and friendly policy, exclusively to 
the British Government. To overawe these 
Indians, probably more than to operate exten- 
sively upon Canada, at that remote point, the 
expedition of General Hull had been put in mo- 
tion, even before the declaration of War; and, 
having a considerable force of Militia, concen- 
trated at Detroit, soon after that event, it crossed 


the river and commenced an invasion of Upper | 


Canada, at that point. 

The theory of this movement was, undoubt- 
edly, correct; and if its legitimate object had 
been reached by a reasonable amount of enter- 
prise and skill, in its execution, it would have 
ensured safety and peace to the scattered fron- 
tier settlements, for whose protection it was 
designed, and put an end to the War, in that 
quarter. But, unfortunately, in this respect, it 
was a failure. 
demonstration of hostile force; and the dis- 
graceful capitulation of Detroit, which followed, 
soon after, placed those settlements in a far 
worse position than they would have been, if 
this movement had not been attempted. 


It retired, timidly, before the first | 
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at length, turned; and, towards the Summer of 
the second Campaign, the British Commander, 
having been foiled, with great loss, in all his 
attempts upon the positions of his adversary, 
abandoned further operations, and fell back to 
Malden and Detroit, to wait the event of the 
approaching contest on the lake. 

On the tenth of September, 1813, was fought 
the memorable naval-battle of Lake Erie, in 
which, in the chaste and beautiful language of 
Commodore Perry’s despatch, “It pleased the 
“Almighty to give to the arms of the United 
“* States, a signal victory over their enemies on 
“that lake.” This event, besides giving us 
the naval ascendency on Lake Erie, changed, 
entirely, the relative situation of the contending 
parties, on the land. General Harrison, having 
now no apprehension of danger to his right 
flank, assumed the offensive and compelled his 
antagonist, in turn, to retreat. The recapture of 
Detroit and the capture of the Canadian posts, 
on the opposite side of the river, was a thing 
of course; and the complete overthrow of the 
hostile Army, in the battle of the Moravian 
towns, in Upper Canada, on the fifth of Octo- 


| ber, following, restored the Indian tribes to 
| their rightful jurisdiction, and gave a triumph- 


The enemy, by this and other advantages | 


obtained, in the same neighborhood, immedi- 


ately acquired possession of the whole Indian | 


territory, including our own peninsula of Mich- 
igan, and, with it, a more unlimited control than 


our part, were not only thrown upon the de- 


fensive, but obliged to marshal our line of | 


defence far within our own territory. 

The organization of that defence, on the re- 
mote frontier of Ohio, under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and discouragement, is one 
of the brightest passages in the history of the 
War. In the depth of an inclement Winter, at 
a distance from any settlement capable of af- 
fording aid or supplies, in the presence of an 
enterprising enemy, crowned with success, hith- 
erto, and daily increasing in force and self-con- 
fidence, by the most extraordinary efforts, forts 
and intrenchments were built; roads opened ; 


troops levied, and brought from remote places | 


into line; and supplies of arms, munitions, and 
stores collected and transported, hundreds of 
miles, on pack-horses, through the wilderness, 
All this done, and, in the short space of two 
months, such an attitude of defence attained, 
that the most desperate and determined assaults 
of the hitherto victorious enemy were wholly 
unable to make any effective impression upon 


ant termination to the Campaign and all fur- 
ther hostilities, on that frontier. 

Looking, now, at the corresponding opera- 
tions, on the lower part of the frontier, we notice, 


| that, while the War of nearly two Campaigns 


had been thus brought to a successful close, in 
the Norihwest, down to the date of its final 


v : z }and decisive battle in October, no strategical 
ever over its savage population; while we, on | 


movement, in the proper sense, had taken place 
on any other part ot the line. Troops and 
levies were collected in considerable numbers, 


| particularly on the Niagara border, in 1812; 
| and, in the latter part of that year, several at- 
| tempts were made to gain a footing, on the 


| Canada side of the Strait. 





it. The tide of War, in that quarter, was thus, 


The assault upon 
Queenston Heights stands conspicuous among 
these, as an example of determined bravery, on 
the part of those engaged in it; but, like all 


| other attempts of the like kind, it was ulti- 


mately unsuccessful; and the Campaign closed 
without any advantage really gained in the 
prosecution of the War, and without any moye- 
ment of a more general character. 

The commencement of the year 1813, found 
a naval armament organized on Lake Ontario, 
and a large land force, of different arms, col- 
lected at Sackett’s-harbor; and, in the month of 
April, of that year, a combined expedition of 
land and naval force was fitted out and direct- 
ed against the post and depot of Little York, 
the seat of government of Upper Canada. The 
capture of this post was effected in the face of 
a strong force, though not without severe loss; 
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and, the works and stores being destroyed, the 
expedition united with the troops at Fort Ni- 
agara, and, with them, made a forcible descent 
upon the peninsula of Upper Canada, at that 
point. The British forts were captured, on the 
twenty-seventh of May, and a large American 
force took possession of the country, in advance 
of Fort George; but, as the opposing Army was 
strongly reinforced, about the same time, they 
failed of accomplishing any ulterior aim, and 
merely occupied their intrenched camp, at Fort 
George, throu h the Summer. 

This expedition, from its imposing charac- 
ter, in point of force, the range of its opera- 
tions, and the success of its jirst enterprises, 
may be considered an interesting episode to the 
Campaign of 1818, and, doubtless, had some 
influence, at first, upon the tone of public opin- 
ion; but, as it seems to have had no manifest 
reference to the systematic prosecution of the 
War, and really made no essential change in 
the relation of the belligerant parties, I have 
not considered it an exception to the remark, 
heretofore made, although it occurred before 
the termination of General Harrison’s Cam- 
paign. In the eye of strict military criticism, 


it must be regarded as a desultory operation, 
however distinguished it may have been, in ex- 
amples of courage, discipline, and personal 


achievement. 

Of avery different character, however, in its 
design, as well as in the force organized for its 
acvomplishment, was the expedition set on 
foot, towards the close of this Campaign, for 
the invasion of Lower Canada and the capture 
of Montreal. According to the project of that 
expedition, two Armies, taking their depar- 
tures, respectively. from Sackett’s-harbor and 
Plattsburg—one near the outlet of Lake Onta- 
rio, and the other at the nearest adjacent point 
of Lake Champlain—were to advance to a 
common point, on the St. Lawrence, at some 
distance above Montreal, and, there, unite, and 
proceed, with great force and promptness, to the 
ultimate object of the expedition—the occupa- 
tion of Montreal. 

The command-in-chief, on the Canada fron- 
tier, had recently been assigned to General 
Wilkinson, whose long experience in service 
was thought to give him a claim to this dis- 
tinction; and, by him, the organization and 
movement, at Sackett’s-harbor, was personally 
maeneannes; while to General Hampton, an- 
other officer of the old Army, were assigned 
the corresponding arrangements of the Platts- 
burg Divison. 

Towards the latter part of the month of Oc- 
tober, the Sackett's-harbor column, strengthened 
by the junction of the Niagara Army and the 
disposable force, from all the intervening posts, 
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to the number of about seven thousand men, 
was organized and equipped with means of 
transport, for the descent of the St. Lawrence ; 
and, on the twenty-fifth of that month, it was 
accordingly put in motion. The descent of the 
river, although opposed, of course, by every 
means which the enemy could bring to bear 
upon it, appears to have been well ordered and, 
for the most part, skillfully managed; and, «l- 
though the flanking parties and guards were 
frequently engaged in skirmishes requiring 
strong reinforcements—in one instance an.ount- 
ing to a pitched battle—the main body of the 
Army succeeded, without serious loss, in pass- 
ing all the garrisons and strong places of the 
route; and, on the eleventh of November, 
reached a point, near St. Regis, at which the 
co-operation of the right column was expected 
to commence, 

The movements of that column, in the mean 
time, having converged to within seventy or 
eighty miles of the point of junction, had been 
suddenly suspended by its General, on the 
ground that the aggregate of stores and sup- 
plies, in the two Armies, would not be sufficient 
for the subsistence of the whole, in the medi- 
tated enterprise; and, without awaiting fur- 
ther orders, after stating this opinion, the col- 
umn was immediately put upon a retrograde 
march, and conducted back to Plattsburg. The 
Commander-in-chief being thus deprived of the 
expected co-operation, after counseling with 
his officers, abandoned the attack upon Montre- 
al, and retired into Winter-quarters, at French 
Mills; and the expedition, upon which so much 
labor and means had been expended, and from 
which a decisive result had been so confidently 
expected, was thus terminated, by causes with- 
in ourselves, in utter failure and defeat. 

It would not be consistent with the object of 
this brief outline, to assign the responsibilities 
or to analyze the delinquency of the parties in 
this extraordinary failure. It would be impos- 
sible, however, for any well-regulated mind to 
contemplate, without repugnance, the breach 
of military subordination, if not the culpable 
negligence, connected with it; nor is it very 
easy to account for their occurrence, except 
with a knowledge of the fact—which ought, 
doubtless, to have been previously considered— 
that the two Generals were on terms of bitter 
personal hostility with each other. 





It would be difficult for any one, whose per- 
sonal recollections do not go back to the period 
of which I am speaking, to realize the feeling 
of disappointment and regret which came over 
the country, by reason of this failure. 

Two seasons of the War had transpired, not 
inactively, but without any direct tangible 
result tending towards its termination; the 
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public mind, naturally becoming impatient and 
dissatisfied under these circumstances, had 
caught, with avidity, the first development of 
the present enterprise, and watched it with no 
common interest, as it advanced. In propor- 
tion as it seemed to approach its object, ex- 
pectation became more and more intense; and 


when, at last, in direct opposition to the popu- | 


lar assurance of its success, the news of its 
failure arrived, and when it was found that 
the elements of this failure were among our- 
selves, the state of public feeling can better be 
conceived than described. Investigations and 
Courts Martial were, of course, instituted, and 
a long series of recriminations, fruitful in noth- 
ing but bad feeling and personality, ensued ; 
but, as they are irrelevant to the present oc- 
casion, we pass them without further notice, 
The public mind, indeed, had scarcely time 
to dwell upon them, before it was diverted to 
a new train of events, on the Niagara frontier. 
The military occupation of that frontier, in 
the early part of the Campaign, had naturally 
led to the formation of a strong opposing 
Corps, on the part of the enemy; and a portion 
of that Corps remained, after our troops, except 


garrisons in the forts, had been withdrawn. | 


These garrisons were composed chiefly of levies 
and volunteers, engaged for various and uncer- 
tain periods; and not being always regularly 
replaced, as their times expired, the aggregate 
strength gradually diminished, until it became 
necess.ry, at last, to abandon the forts on the 
British side. In doing this, the commanding 
officer, under a mistaken apprehension of his 
orders, set fire to and destroyed the neighbor- 
ing village of Newark; and, in this inconsid- 
erate and unjustifiable act, as it gave a pretext 
for a barbarous and inhuman retaliation, origin- 
ated, as we shall see, the Niagara Campaign 
and, to a very considerable extent, the subse- 
quent policy of the whole Canada War. 

The act was promptly disavowed by the su- 
perior authority, and by the Government; but 
the disclaimer seems to have had no effect in 
allaying the feeling of hostility which had 
been kindled; and, unfortunately, the occasion 
of retaliation was not long in presenting itself. 
The evacuation of Fort George took place on 
the tenth of December, Fort Niagara being 
left, with a moderate garrison, at the same time, 
without any apprehension of immediate dan- 
ger. On the nineteenth of the month, however, 
a strong detachment of the enemy, under cover 
of night, and presuming, doubtless, upon the 
assurance of security, on our part, crossed the 
river, near Lewiston ; approached the fort, with- 
out opposition; and took it, by surprise, after a 
short conflict. Large bodies of Indians and 
Volunteers crossed, immediately after, and com- 
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menced, at Lewiston and Youngstown, the work 
of devastation; and, before the end of the 
month, the whole line of the frontier, from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, was, in the hands 
of these marauders, a scene of indiscriminate 
conflagration and cruelty. 

Such was the melancholy termination of the 
eventful and varied year of 1813. And, having 
followed the main line of its military policy, 
without regard to incidental events, I shall re- 
capitulate the condition in which it left the 
different portions of the frontier, as follows: 
The North-western wilderness, with its Indian 
hordes subdued and held firmly in check by 
the decisive victories of General Harrison and 
the triumph on Lake Erie: the North-eastern 
border, nearly as at the beginning of the Cam- 
paign, except a much larger force in the field, 
a higher state of discipline and esprit de corps, 
and some experience in the more difficult sci- 
ences of military administration and the tac- 
tics of Campaigns: between these extremes, 
the Niagara frontier had been snatched, mo- 
mentarily, from us and desolated with fire and 
sword, 

With these preliminaries, we may now ap- 
proach the Campaign of 1814, prepared to 
appreciate the circumstances under which the 
Niagara portion of it was planned, organized, 
and executed. The cruel barbarity which had 
been introduced, on that frontier—repugnant to 
common humanity, as to the laws and usages 
of all civilized warfare—the individual injury 
sustained, in person and property, by thousands 
of unoffending and peaceful citizens; and the 
general feeling of insecurity and alarm, created 
along the whole New York frontier, rendered it 
imperative upon the Government that some 
measure of reparation should be adopted, with- 
out delay—not, indeed, to retaliate outrage with 
outrage; but, on the contrary, to put an end to 
this miserabie strife; to re-assert the rights of 
humanity, in the conduct of the War; and to 
give to.the peacéful citizen some assurance of 
domestic safety and protection. Thus much was 
required in the cause of humanity; but there 
were other considerations also to be regarded, 
in the organization of that Campaign. It was 
of no small consequence, in a military sense, to 
re-occupy the captured posts, particularly Fort 
Niagara, at all hazards. The attempt to do 
this would, of course, operate as a diversion in 
drawing the troops of the enemy from his po- 
sitions, below; and, when the time for taking 
advantage of that diversion should come, ex- 
perience had shown how easy it would be, by 
a proper concert of action between the land 
and naval forces—we having po-session of the 
lake—to snatch away the Division thus em- 
ployed, on ihe Niagara frontier, and use it in a 
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combined attack upon Kingston and Pres- 
cott. And this was the theory of the Niagara 
Campaign : Firstly, to re-occupy that frontier, in 
force; Secondly, to divert the enemy from his 
lower posts; and, Thirdly, to be in a position, 
if necessary, to take advantage of that diver- 
sion, whenever the time should arrive or the 
occasion offer for so doing. 

The first suggestion of these considerations 
appears to have come, on the spur of the occa- 
sion, from the Executive of New York. Ad- 
dressing the Secretary of War, on the second of 
January, immediately after the news of the Ni- 
agara outrages reached him, and in anticipation 
of others, of the same kind, Governor Tompkins 
thus wrote: ‘*To counteract these Winter ex- 
‘* peditions of the enemy, it will be imdispensa- 
**ble that our Army be in motion. I would 
** throw out for consideration, whether the whole 
** force at French Mills and Plattsburg ought not 
‘**to be removed to Ogdensburg or Sackett’s. har- 
“bor, and, acting in concert with the force at 
‘**the latter place, attack Prescott or Kingston ; 
‘‘or whether, if that be deemed impracticable, 
‘*twenty-five hundred of the Army cannot be 
“conveyed to the Niagara frontier, and, with 
‘*the Militia and Volunteers—I pledge myself 
**there shall be five thousand Volunteers, pro- 
** vided the above number of Regulars be as- 
‘*sociated with them—make a diversion from 


‘* Kingston and Presrott, whilst the residue of 
‘*the Army, with Commodore Chauncey’s force, 
**assails one of those places.” 

The last of these suggestions was adopted, 
and began immediately to be acted upon, by the 


Secretary of War. General Scott, then a Colon- 
el, but, soon after, promoted to a Brigadier, was 
first put under orders, and, within thirty days 
after the burning of Buffalo, had already com- 
menced the formation of a Corps for that fron- 
tier. General Brown was simultaneously de- 
tached from French Mills, with a force of two 
thousand Infantry and a proportionate Corps of 
Artillery, to reach Sackett’s-harbor, by a forced 
march, in the depth of Winter, and, afterwards, 
to proceed also to the same scene of action, 
Other officers of distinguished merit and gal- 
lantry were understood to be detailed for that 
service ; and the report soon became current, in 
the circles of the Army, that a strong corps of 
picked troops was to be formed, on this frontier, 
under the command of Major-general Brown, 
seconded by General Scott and others of the 
same stamp, to be employed in the recapture of 
the forts, and such other active enterprises as 
the fortune of War might place within its reach. 

The expectation that the capture of Fort Niag- 
ara would require the operations of a regular 
siege, bringing into use the arm of Engineering, 
in its most important and responsible character 
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—an opportunity seldom enjoyed in our service— 
created no little interest among the officers of 
Engineers to whom it became known; and, 
when it was further rumored that two of the 
most eminent and distinguished members of that 
Corps—Major, afterwards Colonel, Mc Ree, and 
Brevet Major Wood—were to be included in the 
detail, for this high duty, the desire to partici- 
pate in it, so far as the circumstances became 
known, was intense. 

During the pendency of these interesting 
movements, in the latter part of the month of 
January and the beginning of February, it was 
my peculiar good fortune to enjoy the society 
and friendship of the last-mentioned officer, at 
West Point, he having just returned, with great 
eclat, from the scenes of the North-western Cam- 
paign ; and I, a junior Subaltern of Engineers, 
preparing myself, by study and military exercis- 
es, for active duties to come. 

West Point was not, then, as it now is, during 
the Winter, a place of studious enterprise and 
zeal to an organized Corps of Cadets. The 
Corps, authorized by the law of 1812, had not 
yet come into being ; and to the few Cadets, pre- 
viously attached, the Winter was a season of 
relaxation; and most of them were absent, in 
vacation, at the time here referred to. 

The chief importance of the post arose from 
its being the rendezvous and, generally, the 
head-quarters of the Corps of Engineers; and 
there was a garrison of soldiers, enlisted express!y 
for that branch of service, called the Company of 
‘* Bombardiers, Sappers, and Miners,” the com- 
mand of which, for the time being, had been 
assigned to me. 

The obvious relation between the duty and 
discipline of this Company and the chief antici- 
pated enterprise of the Niagara Campaign nat- 
urally suggested its designation as an appendage 
to that Army. At all events, it was permitted 
me to enjoy the assurance that Ishould be in- 
cluded in the detail for that Corps; and, from 
that time forth, until the departure of my gal- 
lant friend, it was our custom to occupy the dis- 
posable part of every day, and often whole 
nights, in analyzing the events of the preced- 
ing Campaign or in developing, with as much 
minuteness as the case admitted, the anticipated 
plans and operations of that to come. 

I am somewhat particular, in making these 
statements, to repel an assertion which has found 
a place in some of the memoirs of that period ; 
viz.: that the Order, given in March, to General 
Brown, to proceed to and operate upon the Niag- 
ara frontier, was intended and indicated as a 
feint, but, being misunderstood, in that sense, 
by the General, the Campaign, with all its hard- 
fought battles, was entirely the result of this 
paltry mistake. 
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I do not pretend to know what may have 
transpired between General Brown and the Sec- 
retary of War—it is but hypothetically set forth, 
in the statement referred to—but it does not ap- 
pear, even from that statement, that he transcend- 
ed the discretion committed to him; and that 
there was no great mistake—on the contrary, 
that he acted in conformity with a settled plan— 
Iam constrained, implicitly, to believe from the 
evidence already in part adduced. As early 
as the first of February, before General Brown 
could have left French Mills, it was known, at 
West Point, through the correspondence of Major 
Wood, the substance of which was communi- 
cated to me, at the time, not only that such a 
Campaign as I have described was to be organ- 
ized, but that General Brown was to be its com- 
mander. The selection was a very natural and 
proper one. General Brown had commanded 


the elite of the Army—the special Corps select- | 


ed for its protection in the descent of the St. 
Lawrence, the preceding Autumn—had gained 
a character in the discharge of that duty; was 
altogether a popular General: at all events, the 
fact of his being selected must have been settled, 
somewhere, to have been spoken of, as it was, at 


that time; and it is not easy to perceive, in con- | 


sistency with this conclusion, how the Campaign 


could, in any respect, have been the result of a | 


misapprehension of orders, in the month of 
March following. But I return to my narrative. 

On the twelfth of February, my friend, Col- 
onel Wood, left West Point, and repaired, first 
to Albany and then to Canandaigua, to take part 
in the preparatory arrangements for the Cam- 
paign. On the twenty-first, in a letter written, 
at the moment of his departure from Albany, he 
alluded to the subject, in the following terms: 
‘* A train of field-artillery has already left this, 
‘*for the Niagara frontier, and it is expected 


‘*that a Battery train will immediately follow, | 


‘* for the same destination ; so you can form your 
‘*own opinion as to the nature and extent of the 
‘*meditated operations. It is now, more than 
** ever, probable that your services, as an Engin- 
‘* eer in the field, will soon be required. Gov- 
‘‘ernor Tompkins tells me that a large force of 
‘* Militia is already collected at Eleven Mile- 
‘*creek ; and that other troops are soon to join 
‘*the Army, near Buffalo. 1 hope we shall be 
‘* able to do something for the honor of the ser- 
** vice, in the Spring.” 

From the date of this letter, as the Spring ad- 
vanced, troops, of all descriptions, for the new 
Army Corps, were in rapid motion towards the 
scene of its contemplated action; and Buffalo, 
or rather the site where Buffalo had been, being 
the place of rendezvous, soon put off its aspect 
of desolation, and became an animated scene of 
the most active and busy preparation. The Reg- 
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ular troops, as they arrived, were organized into 
two Brigades, under Generals Scott and Ripley. 
The Militia and Volunteers of New York and 
Pennsylvania, under General Porter, formed an- 
other Brigade. A fine Battalion of Artillery and 
battery-train, placed under the command of 
Major Hindman, with a detachment of Cavalry, 
under Captain Harris, completed the the active 
force. To these were added a Corps of Engin- 
eers, and the various departments—Adjutant’s, 
Quarter-master’s, Inspector's, Commissary’s, and 
Medical—of a General Staff ; and the whole, as 
it began to assume an air of organization, was 
designated the Second Division, or left wing, of 
the Northern Army. In the mean time, stores, 
munitions, and equipments were also collected ; 
vehicles and other transports provided ; and all 
the means and appliances of an active and vig- 
orous Campaign gradually, but steadily, tended 
to their completion. 

Long before they were completed, in fact, how- 
ever, the troops, as they came in, had been formed 
into a Camp of Instruction, and put upon a rig- 
orous system of drills and field-exercises, calcu- 
lated to develope, at the eve of its requirement, 
the full extent of their powers as a fighting 
Corps. Since the days of the Revolution, our 
country had probably never seen a more thorough 
and efficient drill than that here spoken of; nor 
have the immediate benefits of such discipline 
been often more conspicuously manifest. Even 
the Militia levies, under the influence of its ex- 
ample, participated eminently in its good effects, 
and showed, on various occasions, during the 
Campaign, a coolness and intrepidity worthy of 
veteran soldiers. 

The difference, I may remark, in passing, be- 
tween soldiers and Militia—I use the term in no 
individual sense—does not consist, as many are 
apt to imagine, in the better acquaintance of the 
former with the movements and evolutions of 
War; nor yet in their greater familiarity with 
danger—still less in a higher degree of personal 
courage, for, in this respect, the advantage may 
be, and often is, on the side of the Militia-man— 
but in this, that the Militia-man, however cour- 
ageous he may be, individually, has not learned 
to depend upon the courage and firmness of those 
around him. He has no practical experience that 
A. B. and C., on his right and left, will not run 
off and leave him alone, the moment any very 
imminent danger threatens; and, although, per- 
haps, not very easily alarmed, when he measures 
the immense disparity of force between the 
enemy’s column and himself, alone, he, at once 
and very naturally, decides that discretion is the 
better part of valor. 

The disciplined soldier, on the other hand, has 
been trained and drilled, shoulder to shoulder, 
with his fellows; and he has merged his indi- 
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viduality—-incorporated himself, as it were--in the 
Corps of which he isa member. For himself, in 
particular, when danger impends, he has, com 
paratively uo consideration : it is his Regiment, 
not himself, that is to cope with it; and he feels 
that the firm sinews and stout hearts around him, 
blended, as it were, into one personality and 
animated by one spirit, are not to be moved 
by a sense of danger. 

The effect of discipline then, is to unite and 
combine the elements of strength into a mass ; 
and the relative firmness of an undisciplined 
and disciplined soldicry may be likened to that 
of a vast number of threads or fibres which, 
when loose and unequally strained, are broken, 
one by one, with the slightest weight; but, 
when twisted into a firm compact cable, may 
almost defy the utmost stretch of human power 
to sever it. 

It was a kind Providence that put it into the 
hearts of our Generals, thus to train and discip- 
line that Army, in anticipation of the approach- 
ing contest; for if we regard, now, the note of 
preparation, on the other side, we shall find a 
force converging to the same frontier, which 
will presently put their discipline and firmness 
to the test. 

You remember that, previous to the year 1814, 
Great Britain had sustained the War in Canada 
simultaneously with her vast military operations 
on the Continent of Europe ; but that the pacif- 
ication of Europe, in the early part of that year, 
putting an erd to those operations, enabled her to 
withdraw a portion of the force, thus employed, 
and direct it against us. 

Early in the month of May, the advance of 
these reinfurcements, having been embarked di- 
rectly from Bordeaux, began to arrive in Cana- 
da; and, by the opening of the Niagara Cam- 
paign, several Regiments of these and other 
veteran troops, relieved from duty in the lower 
Provinces, were in rapid movement towards the 
frontier. The possession of Fort Niagara, the 
successful incursion of the preceding Winter, 
and the consequent depopulation of that border, 
naturally suggested it as a vulnerable point, prop- 
er for the commencement of a more formidable 
iuvasion; and such would, undoubtedly, have 
been the policy of the enemy, had the frontier 
been found unoccupied in force, or less obstin- 
ately contested than it was. 

Such are the reflections suggested by the state 
of things, in the early part of the month of 
June. The opening of the Campaign was then 
daily expected; and, in the retirement of West 
Point—not yet having received my orders—I 
began to fear that my anticipations of service, in 
that quarter, were not to be realized. At length, 
however, after a long and tedious interval, on 
the sixteenth of that month, they came tu hand ; 
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and I was directed to proceed, forthwith, with 
the Company under my command, and join 
the North-western Army, under Major-general 
Brown. 

The Company was taken entirely by surprise. 
The intended movement had been carefully con- 
cealed from them, lest some traverse interest 
should be made to prevent the issuing of the 
Order. It did operate rather hardly upon them. 
They had been recruited under an impression, 
totally unauthorized, that they would remain, 
permanently, at West Point; some of them, it 
turned out, had even enlisted to avoid Militia 
draft for the lines; more than half of them 
were married ; and all quietly barracked, at the 
Point, as they supposed, for the year to come, at 
least. The Order came among them with the 
suddenness of a supernatural visitation. But it 
is due to them to say, that they behaved well, on 
the occasion. They were, in reality, as fine a set 
of men as the service could boast ; and when re- 
covered from their first surprise, united, with 
hearty good will, in the arrangements for their 
departure. Within fifteen minutes after the pub- 
lication of the Order, I had their knapsacks 
spread out on Parade, for inspection ; and, in 
little more than an hour, they were drawn up, 
at the public store, to receive their extra sup- 
plies. The Order was published at the drum- 
head, on the sixteenth, at eleven o’clock ; and, 
on the nineteenth, at evening, all our adieus had 
been made, and we embarked, under a parting 
salute, for Albany.* 

A slow sailing-craft passage, up the river, de- 
layed us until the twenty-fifth, in leaving Al- 
bany; but, after that, our progress, no longer 
retarded by adverse winds or tides, was steadi- 
ly forward ; and, although the weather was in- 
tensely hot and sometimes rainy, we accomplish- 
ed the march of three hundred and sixty miles, 
in thirteen marching days. At Canandaigua, 
on the fifth of July, we met the interesting in- 
telligence that the Army had crossed the strait, 
on the morning of the third, at day-break ; and 
that Fort Erie had capitulated, with only a 
slight resistance, immediately after. This re- 
port, of course, added new speed to our motion ; 
and every person we met on the road was inter- 
rogated, without ceremony, for news. Nothing 
further of consequence however was obtained, 
unti) the morning of the seventh, when the con- 
fused rumor of a battle fought, first met us, at 
Genesce-river. In the course of the day, as we 
advanced, it became certain that an important 





* “At the eve of cur departure, I had the hap- 
* piness to be allowed the compunionship of Liententant 
* Story, recently appointed in the Corps of Engineers, 
“who had obtained orders attaching him to the Com- 
“ pany, and took the field with us.”—Major Douglass. 
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battle had, in fact, been fought on the plains of 


Chippewa, with a decided advantage, it was | 


said, on our side; and that the Army was al- 
ready in motion, in pursuit. 

We were now rapidly approaching the scene 
of many and long-cherished anticipations. An- 


other day was to bring us within the sound of | 
the artillery; and the occurrence of these ru- | 


mors, as we approached—at first, vague; then, 
more determinate; and, at last, clear and definite 
on matters of the greatest moment—gave increas- 
ing interest, at every step of our progress. 

On the ninth of July, at noon, we arrived at 
Buffalo—not the enterprising, busy metropolis of 
Western New York, as it now is, spreading its 
noble avenues, miles in length, on every side, 
and rearing aloft its stately edifices and glitter- 
ing domes; but a wide, desolate expanse, with 
only two small houses visible ; a few rude sheds 
and shanties; a soiled tent, here and there; and, in 
one or two places, a row of marquees, of a better 
sort, apparently giving shelter to some wounded 
men. These were all the habitations, or substi- 


tutes for habitations, the place afforded. Half a 
dozen isolated sentinels were seen on post, keep- 
ing guard over as many irregular piles of louse 
stores and camp-equipage; and the ground, re- 


cently occupied by the camp—thick set with 
rows of measured squares, worn smooth on the 
surface, and scattered, here and there, with frag- 
ments of soldiers’ clothes, old belts, and accou- 
trements, of various kinds—gave an air of deso- 
lation to the whole scene, only rendered the 
more striking by these details; and, in fact, 
Buffalo, just deserted by the busy groups which 
had, a few days before, occupied it, was desert 
and comfortless, beyond any power of mine to 
describe. The two buildings were, above and 
below, filled with wounded officers from the 
Battle of Chippewa ; and here, during an hour’s 
halt, under no very pleasing auspices, commenc- 
ed vur intercourse with the realities of War. 

We had little time to linger, however. The 
goal of our present aim was still in advance. 
The Army was understood to be at Chippewa, 
eighteen miles down the river; and this further 


distance was to be accomplished, if possible, | 


before the Company had rest. Here, however, 
a difficulty occurred, ss to the means of trans- 
port—every vehicle was in Canada; and our 


wagoners, having been engaged only to Buffalo, | 


refused to cross the river, Persuasions, promis- 


es, and threats were exhausted upon them, in | 


vain ; and there seemed no alternative but to 
pitch our. camp at Buffalo, for the night. At 


this stage of our embarassment, however, it was | 


recollected, fortunately, that a launch, or hulk, 
of eighteen or twenty tons burden, was laying 
at Black Rock, two miles below; and thither we 


according’y marched, without a moment's delay. | 
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The launch was on shore, at high-water mark, 
and badly out of repair; but the whole Com- 
pany were set, immediately, to work ; and, after 
four hours labor, she was placed in the water, at 
sun-set, apparently almost tight. The Quarter- 
master furnished us with a pilot; we immediate- 
ly embarked, with all our establishment of 
equipage and camp-stores, and committed our- 
selves to the current of the Niagara, having ap- 
pointed relays of men to keep the water out of 
the boat. It soon turned out that our pilot had 
never been down the river, before, and scarcely 
knew how to steer a boat. He wished to go 
down to Chippewa; and thought this a good op- 
portunity. 

We knew of no difficulty, however, in navigat- 
ing the river, except to stop at the proper point ; 
and of this, as the roar of the cataract became 
audible, we resolved not to be unmindful. The 
night was clear, but dark. We drew cautiously 
over to the Canada shore, and kept near it, all 
the way; and, at length, as the increased current 
indicated our approach to the Rapids, we dis- 
covered the lights of the camp, at Chippewa. 
Some difficulty, encountered in getting round a 
body of drift wood, at the mouth of the creek, 
threw us out some distance into the channel, and 
caused us to drop a little below before we made 
the shore ; but a dozen men leaped into the water, 
with a line, as soon as we got within their depth ; 
and we were presently brought to, in the still 
water of the Chippewa. In the mean time, we 
were challenged by two or three sentinels at once, 


| and a file of men hastily sent to ascertain whom we 


might be. Satisfied, on that point, however, and 
report made at Head-quarters, we were welcom- 
ed within the cordon of the Army, and made 
comfortable for the night. 

It was just twelve o’clock when our launch 
was moored ; and, within ten minutes from that 
time, every man, although they had had no re- 
freshment, except a few biscuit, since the preced- 
ing morning, was stretched on the ground, or in 
the boat, fast asleep. Two Staff-officers, at the 


| same time, relinquished to Lieutenaut Story and 


myself what was then deemed the perfection of 
camp hospitality—to each of us, six feet by one 


| of dry, plank flooring, and an equal area of 


spread buffalo-skin. It was, indeed, a luxury, 
though to us not a new one; and, in our duffil 
cloaks—booted and belted—we soon realized the 
value of it. And such was our first night’s 
lodging in Canada. 

With regard to the positions of the Army : it 
was found that the main body, on the day just 
preceding our arrival, had moved forward to 
Queenston ; and the troops among whom we had 
been received at Chippewa, were the New York 
and Pennsylvania Volunteers, under General 
Porter. The morning following, therefore,. 
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found my little command again on its feet, with 
wagons loaded for the remaining march of eight 
miles to Queenston. 

You will judge of the interest which absorbed 
us, at that time, when I mention that even the 
great cataract of Niagara, roaring within a few 
hundred yards of our path, was scarcely an ob- 
ject to be re ed. A brief halt was, indeed, 
permitted; but scarce a minute allowed for a 
rapid glance before the drum-taps called every 
man back to his post ; and we were again in full 
march forward. 

But how shall I describe the emotions with 
which we drank in our first view from Queenston 
Heights! Standing on the crest of the mountain, 
near where Brock’s monument now stands, the 
horizon—East, West, and North—was terminated 
by the silvery surface of Lake Ontario, having its 
nearest shore in front, about five miles distant. 
Between that and the foot of the mountain, 
some three hundred feet below us, lay a varied 
and beautiful surface of verdure and foliage, 
intersected by the Niagara-river, running from 
the abyss of the Rapids, near where we stood, 
directly out to the lake. But these, beautiful 
as they were, were not the objects that chiefly 
engaged our attention. Beneath our feet were a 
small village and a broad expanse of open plain, 
adjoining, literally whitened with tents. Long 
lines of troops were under arms; columns in 
motion; guards coming in and going out; Di- 


visions of Artillery on drill; videttes of Caval- | 
ry at speed; and Aides and Staff-officers, here | 
There was no | 


and there, in earnest movement. 
great display of gaudy plums or rich trappings; 
but, in their stead, grey-jackets—-¢lose buttoned—- 
= white belts, steel hilts, and brown muskets ; 

ut there were bayonets fixed, and a glance of the 
eye would show that those boxes were well filled 
with ball-cartridges. There was an earnestness, 
and with good reason, for, yonder, in plain sight, 
are the colors of the enemy waving proudly over 
the ramparts of Fort Niagara and Fort George; 
and a straggling ray, now and then reflected, 
tells of bayonets fixed, there, too. This, then, 
Was no mere parade—no stage play, for effect— 
it was a simple and sublime reality—ir was 

AR. 

A few minutes only could be spared to enjoy 
this sublime and thrilling spectacle; and we 
were again in motion, descending the hill, to 
mingle in the moving groups, below. As an ad- 
dition to the force, we were received with open 


arms; and our personal grectings were no less | 


cordial. While the Company was filin 


in, its 
position in line was determined and lai 


out by 


the proper officer; and, on the following day, | 


half the battering-train was assigned to the Bom- 
bardiers, and was fought by them, afterwards, 
to the end of the Campaign. 
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And here, for the present, fearful of having 
trespassed too far upon your indulgence, I sus- 
pend my narrative. But, before I take leave, 
allow me to deprecate your judgment for having 
occupied so large a portion of your attention in 
matters of personal interest, and things relating 
to myself. I assure youl am not so unaware of 
the foible, sometimes charged—perhaps justly— 
upon the dotage of the military profession, as 
not to have guarded myself, generally, against 
it. And if I have departed, in some degree, 
from my customary rule, this evening, it is only 
in obedience to the suggestion of some of your 
number, in whose judgment, on such matters, I 
have more reason to confide than in my own. 
Thus sanctioned, as I have now explained all 
the external relations of the Campaign and 
fairly introduced myself as the narrator, I pro- 
pose, on another occasion, if it meet your ap- 
probation, to give, in a simple narrative, the 
scenes and events following, as they actually 
presented themselves or became known to me, at 
the time, beginning with the Battle of Chippe- 
wa, on it occurred a few days before my 
arrival, and ending with the evacuation of «the 
British lines, before Fort Erie, on the nineteenth 
of September. 

The more I refiect upon the incidents of this 
period, the more sensible I am that, on the part of 
the community, at large, they have never been 
rightly understood or duly appreciated. With the 
exception of the official dispatches—which are 
always necessarily hurried and concise—and the 
communications of a few of the officers, nearly 


| all that has been published, in relation to those 


events, has, in some way or other, from design 
or otherwise, done them injustice. The British 
officers seem more disposed to set a proper value 
upon them than we, ourselves. 

It is much to be desired that some means 
should be taken tu retrieve these events from the 
untoward influences under which they have hith- 
erto rested ; and, in as far as I can be instrumental 
in doing this, my ardent desire, as a lover of my 


| country and my country’s service, will be truly 


gratified. 
[To Be CONTINUED. 


Il.—HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REM- 
INISCENCES OF CHENANGO-COUN- 
TY, NEW YORK. 

By 8. 8. Ranpaty, LL.D., LATE SUPERINTEND- 


ENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CiTY OF NEW 
YorrE. 


1—INDIAN OCCUPANCY, 
At the commencement of the Revolutionary 


War, less than a century ago, the entire white 
population of the State of New York, did not 
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much exceed two hundred thousand, chiefly 
occupying the Counties situated immediately on 
the Hudson and Mohawk-rivers. The vast re- 
gion West, South-west, and South of Albany, 
now comprising thirty of the sixty Counties of 


million and a half, was roamed over by the 


Indian tribes of the Iroquois, consisting of the | 


Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, and Tuscaroras, comprising a nomadic pop- 
ulation of about one hun¢cred thousand, with 
twenty-five or thirty thousand warriors, having 
their principal head-quarters in the vicinity 


of the central lakes, Oneida, Cayuga, and Sen- | 


eca. 


were found inhabiting, temporarily or perma- 


nently, the Chenango: valley, on the arrival of the | 
firat white settlers, were members of the Oneida | 


and Tuscarora tribes; the former of whom, 
from the remains of old fortifications, Indian 


burial-places, and rude instruments of Indian | 
warfare, discovered, from time to time, by the’ 


whites, must, apparently, have occupied the re- 


gion, for centuries. The most ancient of these | 
relics were the vestiges of an old fort, on the 
East bank of the Chenango-river, near the cen- | 


tre of the present village of Oxford, on the 
top of an embankment, flanking which, was 
found the dead trunk of an old tree, fifty or 
sixty feet in height, which, being cut, disclosed 
some two hundred concentric. circles, indicating 
a growth of at least two centuries. In the neigh- 
borhood of the Fort, many Indian relics, such as 
stone hatchets and chisels, and flint arrow-points, 
were found, in turning up the soil. 

One, mile South of the village of Norwich, 
were, also the remains of another fortification, 
occupying a high bank, on the East side of the 
river, and known asthe ‘‘ Castle,” and which 
was much frequented by the Indians, at the pe- 
riod of the first advent of the whites. This 
structure was, however, evidently of much more 
modern date than the one at Oxford. On the 
West side of the river, opposite the ‘‘ Castle,” 
was a space, extending fora mile or upwards, 
from North to South, known as the ‘* Indian 
‘Fields ””—a favorite place of resort for the 
Indians, and subsequently owned, successively, 
by Avery Power, one of the earliest white immi- 
grants, and by Captain John Randall, who be- 
came the purchaser, in 1800. 

Some four miles below Oxford, on Paget’s- 
brook, the remains of Indian fortifications were 
discovered, consisting of twenty-five distinct 
embankments, adjacent to each other, over 
which were found trees of a very great age and, 
in their vicinity, evident traces of Tndian graves, 
lined, above and below, by cobble stones, the 
upper strata otf which had fallen upon the low- 
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That portion of this great Confederacy, which | 
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er. In ploughing up the lands, in the neighbor- 
hood of Norwich and New Berlin, flint arrow- 
points, stone tomahawks, and old gun-barrels, 
were found, in great abundance; and, on 


excavations made, on the site of the ‘present 
the State, with an aggregate population of a| : 


burying-ground, near the southern boundary of 
the village of Norwich, on the farm of Casper 
M. Rouse, human bones, in great numbers, in a 
nearly upright position, were found. Near the 
late residence of Abel Chandler, in that village, 
there is also a large mound, corresponding in 
shape with the Indian tumuli found on the Mis- 
sisippi and other Western rivers; and, from the 
traces of an Indian village or settlement, in 
the neighborhood of the ‘‘ Castle” and ‘ In- 
‘* dian Fields” referred to, his mound is sup- 
posed to have been an ancient Indian burying- 
place. 

Two miles South of the present village of 
Greene, on the farm formerly owned by Mr. 
Lott, a few rods from the river bank, was found, 
some forty years since, a circular mound, forty 
feet in diameter and six or seven feet in height, 
in which were discovered a great number of 
human bones, confusedly jumbled together and 
in a state of great decay, mingled with a large 
quantity of flint arrow-heads and stone chisels, 


| of various construction, and adapted, apparent- 
| ly, to various uses, besides several Indian trinkets, 


of a more elaborate workmanship. Some of the 


| bones, underlying the others, had been evident- 


ly burnt. Inthe centre of the surface of this 


| mound, a large pine stump, the remains of a 
| dead pine-tree, standing there on the arrival of 


the first settlers, was found, which, when cut, 
showed one hundred and eighty concentric cir- 
cles. Estimating the age of the mound by the 
number of these circles, and bearing in mind the 
fact that the tree was entirely dead, at the time 
of the advent of the first white settlers, it could 
not have been less than two hundred years old ; 
and, from the apparently hurried and disorderly 
manner in which the bones were found, and 
the presence of an unusual number of arrow- 
heads and other warlike weapons, the inference 
seems net unreasonable, that they were the re- 
mains and implements of bodies which had 
fallen in battle. 

Several Indian skeletons were also excavated 
in digging for the Chenango canal, some thirty 
years since, about four miles North of Oxford, 
near the site of what was formerly known as 
Gates's Tavern—the “ half-way-house ” between 
Norwich and Oxford. 

There is a tradition concerning a powerful 
Tuscarora Chief, ‘Thick Neck, who, more than 
two centuries since, possessed himself of the 
fort, in Oxford—perhaps constructed it—and, for 
many years, kept the Oneidas at bay. After 
many unsuccessful attempts to decoy this form- 
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idable , from his stronghold, the latter 
succeeded in cutting him off from the fort, in 
one cf his sallies, and compelling him to make 
a precipitate retreat, down the river, where he 
was traced to a marsh around Warn’s-pond, 
killed, and buried. The remnant of his forces 
were adopted by the Oneidas; and an Indian— 
Abram Antone—executed for murder, some fifty 
years since, at Morrisville, in ison-county, 
claimed to have been a descendant, in the sev- 
enth generation, from the Tuscarora Chief. 

Another and later tradition related to a trag- 
ical scene, occurring in the vicinity of the ‘‘ Cas- 
** tle,” near Norwich, and the ‘‘ Indian Fields.” 
A young Oneida brave was contracted in mar- 
riage, with the t of her parents, but, 
apparently, against her own inclination, to a 
beautiful squaw of the same tribe. Soon after 
the nuptials, the bride eloped from her hus- 
band’s wigwam, with a more favored suitor. 
The incensed brave immediately put himself 
upon the trail of the fugitives ; and, having, dur- 
ing the darkness of the night, discovered their 
retreat, entered their lodging-room, and findin 
them embraced in each others’ arms, in saaleeed 
slumber, buried his knife in the body of the 
paramour and inflicted a series of ghastly 
wounds upon that of the faithless bride. She, 
however, afterwards recovered, and cited the 
murderer before the assembled Council of Chiefs 
and warriors, who, after a solemn hearing of 
all the facts, and in view of the flagrant provo- 
cation given, acquitted the * 

The latest adjudication of the Indian Council, 
assembled as a Court of Justice, appears to have 
occurred a short time subsequently to the settle- 
ment of the whites, and to have been character- 
istic as well as equitable. . The complainant 
was an Indian, who alleged the destruction or 
despoliation, by one of the settlers, of a valua- 
ble rifle, celebrated for its excellent properties. 
The friends of the injured party were secretly 
assembled and lay in wait, for several days, 
to take vengeance upon the offender. The 
Chief, however, on receiving intelligence of the 
state of things, apprehensive of still further 
complications, summoned the Council, who sent 
for the parties, and, after hearing all the proofs 
and allegations, directed, first, that the injured 
rifle should be replaced by another of equal val- 
ue, in all respects; and, secondly, that the 
whites should, thereafter, either wholly abstain 
from selling whiskey to the Indians, or-sell it to 
them in quantities so small as to incur no danger 
of intoxication.* 

At the early period when the town of Nor- 
wich included, within its boundaries, the addi- 
tional territory now constituting the towns of 


* Clark’s History of Chenango. 
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New-Berlin, North Norwich, McDonough, Pres- 
ton, Plymouth, and Pharsalia, comprehending 
an area six times ter than her present limits, 
the streets of the little village were, on all pub- 
lic days, such as Court-days, town-meetings, the 
fourth of July, and other holidays, crowded by 
hundreds of Indians, from every direction; and, 
not unfrequently, serious affrays occurred be- 
tween parties of them and the white settlers, or 
among their own body—especially after having 
been liberally supplied with ardent spirits, by 
the numerous booths which lined the streets, 
and tempted, by their varied attractions, their 
ungovernable appetite. Ordinarily, however, 
the intercourse between the two races was of the 
most friendly nature. 

At the time of the formation of the first State 
Constitution, in 1777, there were but fourteen 
Counties, viz.: New York, Westchester, Duch- 
ess, Albany, Orunge, Ulster, Kings, Queens, Suf- 
folk, Richmond, Tryon, Charlotte, and Cum- 
berland. The two last named were, subsequent- 
ly, ceded to Vermont. Tryon-county—changed, 
in 1784, to Montgomery—comprised all that 
portion of the State lying West of the three 
river Counties, Albany, Ulster, and Orange, as 
then constituted, on the West bank of the Hud- 
son. Albany comprehended the present Coun- 
ties of Schenectada, Saratoga, Warren, Essex, 
and Clinton, and a portion of Greene, the 
residue of which was included in Ulster. The 
County of Tryon included, therefore, at this time, 
the entire territory West of a North and South 
line drawn from the South-west corner of the 
present County of Orange, and, passing through 
Ulster, the western boundary of Greene, a 
small portion of Schoharie and Schenectada, 
adjoining Albany, and, thence, along the east- 
ern line of the present Counties of Montgomery, 
Fulton, and Hamilton, and the ceutre of Frank- 
lin, to the northern boundary of the State; 
comprising the whole of the present Counties of 
St. Lawrence, Lewis, Herkimer, Otsego, Broome, 
Chenango, Madison, Cortland, Onondaga, Onei- 
da, Oswego, Cayuga, Wayne, Seneca, Tompkins, 
Schuyler, Chemung, Tioga, Steuben, Yates, On- 
tario, Monroe, Livingston, Alleghany, Cattarau- 
gus, Genesee, Orleans, Niagara, Erie, and Chau- 
tauqua, and the western parts of Franklin, 
Hamilton, Fulton, Montgomery, Delaware, Uls- 
ter, Sullivan, and Orange. In 1791, the 
Counties of Herkimer, Tioga, and Otsego, were 
formed from parts of Montgomery—Herkimer 
including the territory comprised in the present 
Counties of St. Lawrence, portions of Franklin 
and Hamilton, the whole of Lewis, Oneida, and 
Madison, and the five northern towns of the 
present County of Chenango; and Tioga in- 
cluding all South of that line and West of the 
present Counties of Otsego and Delaware. 
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IL—PURCHASE OF THE TWENTY TOWN- 
SHIPS. EARLY PATENTS. 


In June, 1785, Governor George Clinton, on 
behalf of the State, negotiated a Treaty with 
the Chiefs and Sachems of the Oneida and Tus- 
carora Indians, at Fort Herkimer, by which, in 
consideration of the sum of eleven thousand, 
five hundred dollars, ‘‘in goods and money,” 
paid to the Indians, they ceded to the State 
all that portion lying between the Chenango, 
Susquehannah, Tianaderha, or Unadilla-rivers, 
comprehended within the following boundaries : 
‘** Beginning at the mouth of the Unadilla, or 
‘*Tianaderha, river, where the same empties 
‘‘into the Susquehannah; thence up the said 
‘Unadilla, or Tianaderha, river, ten miles, 
‘measured on a straight line; thence, due 
‘* West, to the Ohenengo-river; thence, south- 
*‘erly, down the Chenengo-river, to where it 
‘* empties into the Susquehannah-river, and to the 
‘**line commonly called the ‘ Line of property,’ 
‘‘established at a Treaty held at Fort Stanwix, 
‘¢in the year 1768; thence, along the said 
‘*line, to the place of beginning ; so as to com- 


‘* prehend all the lands belonging to the Oneida | 


** and Tuscarora nations of Indians, lying South 
‘of a line to be run from the Unadilla, or 
‘*Tianaderha, river to the Chenengo-river, and 


‘North of the division line between this State | 


**and Pennsylvania.” The southern line of 
the present town of Norwich, the fifteenth of the 
‘*twenty townships” subsequently organized, 
extended, East, to the Unadilla-river, constituted 
the northern boundary of this cession. The 
‘*Line of property,” referred to, was the one, 
dividing the English and Indian possessions, in 
America, from a pointa few leagues West of 
Fort Stanwix, now Rome, south-westerly, to 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi-rivers. 
This line coincided with the Unadilla, or ‘‘ Tian- 
‘* aderha,” river, to its mouth in the Susquehan- 
nah, at the present site of Binghamton, and 
then took an easterly course to the Mohawk 
branch of the Delaware-river, constituting the 
boundary of the ‘‘back settlements” of the 
English, in New York. 

In 1788, Governor Clinton, concluded, at Fort 
Schuyler, near Fort Stanwix, a second Treaty 
with the Chiefs and Sachems of the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras, and other Indian tribes; including 
the cession, by the latter, of all their right and 
title to the territory subsequently known as the 
‘* Twenty Townships,” including, on the North, 
the towns of Sangersfield, in Oneida-county, and 
Nelson, in Madison-county, and extending, 
South, to the southern limits of Norwich, Pres- 
ton, and Mc Donough, in Chenango-county. 
The eastern boundary of this portion of the 
Grant was, chiefly, the Unadilla-river, and the 
western, what was subsequently known as the 
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‘* Military-tract,” set apart, by the Legislature, 
in 1782, for the benefit, of the troops of the 
line of the State, serving in the Revolutionary 
War, and for other purposes specifiedsin the Act. 
Through some errors, in the original surveys of 
this territory and that acquired under the Treaty 
of 1788, a ‘‘ gore,” comprising a portion of the 
present town of Cazenovia and the entire town 
of De Ruyter, in Madison-county, and tne towns 
of Lincklaen, Pitcher, and German, in Chenan- 
go, was left, on the eastern boundary of ‘‘ the 
‘* Military Tract.” 

By an Act passed on the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary, 1789, the Surveyor-general was required 
to locate ‘‘ the Twenty Townships” within the 
following specified limits : Upon the eastern side 
of the lands recently purchased of the Oneidas, 
at Fort Schuyler; lying South of the lands re- 
served by the Oneidas, for their own exclusive 
occupancy ;. and North of the territory purchas- 
ed from the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, under the 
Treaty of 1785, at Fort Herkimer. Under this 
Act, the towns were, accordingly, surveyed and 
numbered, from one to twenty, inclusive. The 
first three townships, on the North, with the 
twentieth, adjoining the third, on the East, 
comprised the present towns of Nelson, Eaton, 
and Madison, in Madison-county, and Sangers- 
field, in Oneida, extending from West to East ; 
the fourth, nineteenth, eighteenth, fifth, and 
sixth, in a reverse order, from East to West, the 
towns of Brookfield, Hamilton, Lebanon, and 
Georgetown, in Madison-county; the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and seventeenth, from West to 
East, Otselic, Smyrna, Sherburne, and Colum- 
bus; the sixteenth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, 
in reverse order again, the towns of New-Ber- 
lin, North Norwich, Plymouth, and Pharsalia ; 
the fifteenth, fourteenth, and thirteenth, the 
towns of Norwich, Preston, and Mc Donough. 
On the West of these townships, extending from 
North to South, lay, as before stated, as part of 
the town of Cazenovia and the towns of De 
Ruyter, Lincklaen, Pitcher, and German—the 
three latter then forming the town of German. 
Immediately South of Mc Donough, Preston, 
and Norwich, were, subsequently, formed the 
towns of Smithville, Oxford, and Guilford; 
South and South-west of Smithville, the town 
of Greene; and South of Oxford and Quilford, 
Bainbridge. 

The Surveyor-general was also directed to sub- 
divide the original twenty townships into equal 
quarter-sections, as nearly as possible, and to 
subdivide each of the Sections containing two 
hundred and fifty acres each, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, from the nature of the soil and other 
natural obstacles—these lots, in each township, 
to be numbered from one to one hundred, in- 
clusive. In each township, one lot was to be 
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reserved for ‘‘ Gospel” and one for ‘‘ School” 

urposes, to be located as nearly central as might 
c for religious and educational purposes. The 
Commissioners of the Land Office—consisting, 
at that time, of the Governor, Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, Attorney-general, 
Treasurer, Auditor, and Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, together with the: Surveyor-general—were 
directed, after selecting five townships, as a re- 


serve for the redemption of Bills of Credit issued | 


by the State—the choice lands to be sold only 
for gold or silver—to make sales of the residue, 
at a minimum price of three shillings—seventy- 
five cents—per acre. These sales took place in 
the city of New York, then the capital of the 
State, after three months public notice; ard, 
from the tardy circulation of those notices, in 
the remote sections of the State, and the diffi- 
culties of traveling, at that early period, over 
the rough and primitive roads incident to a new 
and fruntier settlement, the greater part of 
these lands fell, naturally, into the hands of 
wealthy individuals, speculators, and jobbers, 
in the two large cities, Albany and New York, 


or members of the Legislature and others, in | 


official attendance at the seat of Government, 
and were speedily re-sold, at a greatly enhanced 
valuation. 

On full payment of the prices for which these 
lands were sold by the State, Patents were issued, 
under the Great Seal, from the Secretary’s 
Office, with the Governor’s signature, either to 
the original purchasers or their assignees, and, 
usually, though not necessarily, entered of re- 
cord in the State Department. 

At this period, the whole of the present Coun- 
ties of Chenango, Madison, Herkimer, Oneida, 
Broome, and Tioga, with all the adjoining 
Counties, on the West, were included within 
the limits of the town of Whitestown, in the 
present Oneida county. Herkimer, Oneida, Tio- 
ga, and Otsego, having been subsequently carv- 
ed out of the original Montgomery, in 1791, 
Whitestown became the half-shire of Herkimer ; 
and Newtown Point—the present Elmira—the 
shire-town of Tioga. Up to as late a period as 
1808, the old jail, at Whitestown, still contin- 
ued to be used for the confinement of prisoners 
from Madison and Chenango-counties. 

The first Patent for lands sold in the County, 
under the authority of the State, was granted, on 
the twenty-ninth of December, 1792, to Leon- 
ard M. Cutting, for the fifteenth township, Nor- 


wich, then including a part of New-Berlin. | 


The first Certificate of Survey was delivered to 
Mr. Cutting, on the second of November pre- 
ceding. The second Certificate bears date the 
third uf November, in the same year, and cov- 
ered a portion of Preston, the fourteenth town; 
the West part, consisting of upwards of seven 
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thousand acres, having been sold, on the same 
day, to Melancthon Smith and Marinus Willett. 
On the first of January and twenty-eighth of 
June, 1793, Mr. Cutting received a Patent for 
the East part of Preston, including a part of Nor- 
wich and the whole of Plymouth, purchased 
by him, in November preceding. On the thirty- 
first of January, 1798, Robert C. Livingston 
obtained a Patent for the seventh town, ‘now 
Otselic. On the sixth of April, following, Will- 
iam §. Smith obtained a Certificate of Survey, 
for the towns of Smyrna and Sherburne; fol- 
lowed by a Patent, on the sixteenth of April, 
1794. James Tallmadge and Ezra Thompson, of 
Duchess, purchased the tenth town, North Nor- 
wich, together with a part of New Berlin; 
Thomas Ludlow and Josiah Shippey, the thir- 
teenth town, McDonough, on the sixth of Feb- 
ruary, 1798; White Matlach and Jacob Hallett, 
the twelfth, Pharsalia, on the sixth of April, 
following ; and John Taylor, part of New-Berlin 
and Columbus, on the second of February, for 
which a Patent was issued on the fourteenth of 
February, 1797. 


[To BE CoNTINUED. | 


Ill.—_GHNERAL MEADE AND THE BAT- 
TLE OF GETTYSBORG. 


AN ORATION, DELIVERED BY MAJOR-GENERAL 
CHARLES DEVENS, JUNIOR, AT THE RE-UNION 
OF THE ARMY OF THE Potomac, aT NEw Ha- 
VEN, ConNECTICUT, May 14, 1873.* 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND COMRADES OF THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC : 


When, two years ago, our distinguished fel- 
low-soldier, Governor Fairchild, suggested that 
it would be well to place upon our records, by 
our exercises upon these occasions, as fullan ac- 
count as we could gather of the part which our 
Army took in the War of the Rebellion —a sug- 
gestion which was then well carried ovt by him- 
self and, after, by General Woodford, in the 
eloquent address delivered last year, at Cleve- 
land—he also remarked that it could hardly be 
done consecutively ; but there must, of necessi- 
ty, be intervals in the regular progress of the 
narrative. Most unwillingly do 1 break the 
thread, and recognize that one of those occa- 
sions has come. One theme only seems appro- 





* This article is printed from a corrected copy of the 
Oration, communicated by General Devens for publica- 
tion in Taz Historreau MaGazrng; and, as the proofs of 
| the article have been read and corrected by him, it bears 
the form, in this version of it, which the Author himself 
desires it shall wear before the world of historical litera- 
ture.—Eprror. 
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riate for our meeting, to-day, when we remem- 
r that, of the five commanders of that Army, 
in front of Washington, which became the Army 
of the Potomac, but four now survive. He 
who was its leader, from the proud day of 
Gettysburg unto the yet prouder day when its 
great rival, the Army of Northern Virginia, piled 
up its arms in sad and sullen submission and the 
sword of its leader was laid in the conquering hand 
of Grant, has passed, since we last met, from the 
ranks of living men. No more shali we see that 
slender, yet not ungraceful, figure, which seemed 
the embodiment of the scholar, the soldier, and 
the gentleman, that, of late years, has risen so 
cordially, at all our gatherings, responsive to our 
call, as, in the times now long past, we rose to 
his—no more recognize that quick and spirited 
glance : no more hear that voice whose tones have 
summoned to high duties and great enterprises, 
always, and never counseled fear or dishonor. 
His loss has been mourned as a public one, 
throughout the Union, especially in the city 
which was his home and in the State whose hills 
shall guard his fame forever; but, whatever may 
be the honors paid to his memory, elsewhere, 
there is no place-—the sacred circle of home 
alone excepted—where that memory can be held 
so dear as among those who, with him, have 
borne the weary campaigns and the long marches, 
by day and -night, alike in July’s heat and De- 
cember’s cold; have seen, with him, the sad 
hours of disaster and defeat; and have known, 
with him, the stern joy of victory. Honored 
and respected, as a wise and brave commander ; 
loved as a comrade ; always considerate and true, 
if I dedicate these fleeting moments to him, 
however imperfect my tribute may be, I feel con- 
vinced I shall not want your approval. Nor, if 
I speak, as I must, of the great field by which 
he is especially endeared to his countrymen, 
shall I speak of it otherwise than as it stands, 
to-day, upon the verdict of history, now that its 
record, drawn from the Reports of the principal 
Commanders, on either side, is fully made up, 
and the victor and vanquished chieftains sleep in 
the common repose of death. Wounded, severe- 
ly, at Chancellorsville, a few weeks previously, in 
its dangers | had no part; to its honor, I can lay 
no claim except to that which was there reflect- 
ed by you upon every one who could call you 
‘Comrade; ” yet, even from this, I would not 
willingly part, when I remember that, as the glad 
tidings were flashed towards the North, each one 
of your wounded veterans stood more proudly 
on his crutch; and even the fever-stricken pa- 
tient, in the hospital, as he raised himself from 
his couch, and strove, with parched lips, to join 
in the ringing cheers, murmured, ‘‘I, too, am a 
“soldier of the Army of the Potomac.” 
Although born upon foreign soil, yet, under 
His. Maa. Vo. II. 2. 
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the flag of the Union and in its citizenship, 
George Gordon Meade graduated at West Point, 
in 1835; and was then brevetted as Second-lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. Resigning, in 1836, he passed 
the intervening years, until 1842, as an Engineer 
in the Civil Service of the United States, when 
he was again appointed to the Army as a Sec- 
ond-lieutenant of the Topographical Engineers ; 
and, in the discharge of the pursuits and duties 
of that important Corps, for which he had a pe- 
culiar aptitude, he continued until the breaking 
out of the War with Mexico. During this, he 
served, at first, upon the Staff of General Taylor, 
participating in all the hard-fought fights of that 
resolute soldier, until his line of approach to the 
city of Mexico was relinquished, when he was 
transferred to the Staff of General Scott, and 
aided in the conduct of the seige operations 
against Vera Cruz. At its close, he resumed, 
with renewed interest, the scientific duties of his 
profession, until he was summoned from them, 
in 1861, by the call to arms, when the experiment 
of firing the Southern heart, by the attack upon 
Fort Sumter, was found to have been successful, 
not in that only, but in fully arousing the North 
to its danger, and rendering anything like peace- 
ful secession impossible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that General Meade’s 
early education, as a soldier, had been, in eve’ 
way, Calculated to develope his great natu 
powers. Fully acquainted with all the scien- 
tific branches of his profession and, undoubtedly, 
from his tastes, strongly attracted by them, he 
had not run the risk of becoming a mere sol- 
dier of the book, but had seen the great actions 
and served with the great Captains of the Mexi- 
can War, each of whom possessed qualities 
worthy of note and study, and from whom he 
may have learned some lessons of that care in 
preparation, that vigor in execution, that calm- 
ness in difficulty, which he was, afterward, to 
exhibit on a far greater field of warfare. 

Appointed a Brigadier-general of Volunteers, 
in August, 1861, his military life was with this 
Army. He served in the operations in front of 
Washington and through all the conflicts of the 
Peninsula Campaign, up to the battle of Glen- 
dale, in June, 1862, where he was severely 
wounded ; proving himself, everywhere, a zeal- 
ous and competent officer, as vigorous and bril- 
liant in attack as he was calm in endurance, when 
compelled to stand on the defensive. Return- 
ing to the field, in September, 1862, he was, at 
once, assigned to the command of a Division. 
with which he served: through the Marylan 
Campaign, when Lee was driven up, through the 
passes of the South Mountain range, to the field 
of Antietam; and, at Antietam, was, after the 
gallant Hooker fell, severely wounded, placed in 
temporary command of his Corps. 
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After Fredericksburg—in which battle he con- 
tinued to command the same Division, and 
where he succeeded in breaking the right of 
Lee’s line and threatening, formidubly, his com- 
munications with Richmond—although forced, 
finally, to relinquish his hold, for lack of support, 
General Meade was assigned to the Fifth Army 
— he having, some time previously, been 

e Major-general of Volunteers. In com- 
mand of this Corps, he served at the Battle of 
Chancellorsville ; and remained with it, until the 
twenty-eighth of June, 1863, when he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
Potomac, as that Army was moving up, through 
Maryland, to encounter Lee—an encounter which, 
as you all know, when it came, resulted in the 
victory of Gettysburg. 

The causes which led to that bold and remark- 
able movement, on the part of the Rebel Govern- 
ment—the invasion of Pennsylvania, in 1863— 
have never been, so far as I know, completely 
stated by it. The Report of the rebel Command- 


er-in-chief clearly indicates that, when it was 
written, he did not intend to develop them. He 
says, there, that the Army of the Potomac lay, 
along the Rappahannock, in such a position that 
it could not be attacked to advantage; that, by 
moving Northward, through the great valley of 


Virginia, a fairer opportunity would be offered 
to strike ; that the plans of the enemy, for the 
Summer, would be disarranged and time consum- 
ed ; and then adds that, actuated by these and 
other important considerations that he may here- 
after present, he determined upon the movement. 
Those important considerations have never been 
divulged; and, so far as General Lee is con- 
cerned, now, never can be; yet they may be rea- 
sonably conjected. 

Two reasons existed which, if it were possi- 
ble to get a foothold in any Northern State, ren- 
dered it vital that it should be done. The 
Confederate diplomatists had been struggling, 
abroad, in vain, for recognition as a Govern- 
ment. They saw that they could not hope to 
obtain this, as long as the War was confined to 
the limits of the Southern States and, however 
formidable in proportions, bore, always, the as- 
pect of a mere local rebellion. Let but their 
Army maintain itself on Northern soil, and Mr. 
Davis believed that his Ambassadors could ob- 
tain recognition from some foreign States, at 
least, and, with it, all the advantages of a posi- 
tion in the family of nations. The other, was 
the necessity of doing something to sustain the 
courage of the rebel States, under a misfortune 
which was impending over them, well known to 
Davis and Lee, and as yet little appreciated, 
generally, among the mass of their people. The 
sword of Grant was knocking fiercely at the 
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gates of Vicksburg: at any hour it might burst 
them. With this, Port Hudson must fall; and, 
cutting the Confederacy in twain, the Mississip- 
pi would be open, from the mountains to the 
sea. This wasa blow which could neither be 
warded off nor parried: it must descend : and 
there was left only the hope of dealing another, 
in return, elsewhere, which would, in some de- 
gree, diminish its weight. 

No sooner were the designs of Lee fully un- 
masked, by his movement from the Shenandoah 
into the Cumberland-valley, than General Hook- 
er, who had fallen back, toward Washington, in 
obedience to the exigencies of the problem 
which pressed upon every commander of the 
Army of the Potomac—the necessity of cover- 
ing Washington—acted with his usual vigor. 
Crossing the Potomac, to the North side, him- 
self, on the twenty-fifth of June, on the twenty- 
seventh, he had concentrated his forces at Fred- 
erick. It was on the twenty-eighth, that Lee— 
whose Cavalry had been cut off from him by 
the rapidity of this action, and who had then 
pushed Ewell forward ‘o York and Carlisle, 
with intent, as he says, to cross the Susquehan- 
na, and was, himself, at Chambersburg, with 
Longstreet and Hill—learned, at the same time, 
not only that Hooker had crossed the Potomac, 
but was actually at Frederick. ‘‘We may 
“search the history of modern Campaigns in 
** vain,”’ says Captain Chesney, one of the most 
intelligent of the British writers on our War, 
‘*to find a more striking example of the effect 
‘* produced by operating on the enemy’s com- 
‘* munications, than that of this movement of 
‘*Hooker’s. The first sound that reached Lee 
‘*of the advance of the Federal columns to the 
‘* North of the river, caused him to suspend all 
‘*action in any direction tending to draw him 
* further from his base.” He resolved, at once, 
on concentrating his forces on the East side of 
South-mountain, and preventing Hooker’s fur- 
ther march, westward; and orders, for this pur- 
pose, were at once issued. Before these facts 
were known to Lee, which caused him thus to 
desist from any further movement, forward, the 
change had been made in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, which placed General Meade in com- 
mand—General Hooker being relieved at his own 
request. The immediate cause of this request, 
was the refusal, by the War Department, to 
place at his disposal the troops at Harper’s- 
ferry; and, without entering into the discussion 
of this matter, here, I may say that I think that 
there will be found few, to-day, to defend a 
course which, when the air was black with the 
gathering clouds of such a storm as burst in 
thunder, a few days later, over Gettysburg, 
would have left out of the conflict, ten thousand 
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efficient troops, under the command of a veteran 
General [ French]. 

No tribute to the discipline that prevailed in 
this Army can be higher than that which is 
paid by saying that this change was made when 
every one knew a battle was impending, with- 
out, in any way, affecting its spirits or its energy. 

_ The French herald who, in the same breath, an- 
nounced the death of one King and the acces- 
sion of another, by the words, ‘‘The King is 
‘** dead: Long live the King!” was never receiv- 
ed with more unquestioning loyalty than, in its 
devotion to the cause it served, and not in indif- 
ference to its leaders, this Army received each 
announcement ot a change of Commanders. 
Faithful and devoted to those who had preced- 
ed, it prepared to render the same obedience to 
him who, now, in the very imminence of a mor- 
tal struggle, found its heavy cares and responsi- 
bilities thrown upon him. The situation was 
one which might give the most audacious anxie- 
ty, for the loss of a great battle, then, might en- 
danger all for which we had been struggling ; 
and yet a great battle must be fought, to relieve 
the Northern States from the invasion which, at 
that moment, seemed to threaten, most directly, 
the splendid city of Philadelphia. If Meade 
could secure the immense tactical advantage of 
compelling the enemy to attack him, that might 
be rendered certain, which, without it, would be 
doubtful. It was his opinion, that the Infantry 
of Lee must surpass his own by about ten 
thousand men, supposing that each could bring 
on to the field, substantially, his whole Army. 
If any lesson had been clearly taught, already, 
however—and every day’s experience was to con- 
firm it—it was that, in a country like America, 
with the rough field-works that troops may 
throw up, the improvements in artillery and 
musketry are so much for the benefit of the 
party which stands on the defensive, that a force 
decidedly weaker may, in such a position, re- 
ceive the assaults of another, with confidence. 
Cool as he was brave, he resolved that this ad- 
vantage should be secured, by forcing his oppo- 
nent to attack him, if possible. Accepting his po- 
sition, in an Order issued early in the morning of 
the twenty-eighth, he nobly summoned his troops 
to their duties—nor do I like the Order less be- 
cause it is distinctly marked with the manly, 
healthy, religious feeling which was an essen- 
tial element in his character. ‘‘ The country,” 
he says, ‘looks to this Army to relieve it from 
‘* the devastation and disgrace of a hostile inva- 
‘*sion. Whatever fatigues and sacrifices we 
‘*may be called upon to undergo, let us have 
‘*in view, constantly, the magnitude of the in- 
‘* terests involved ; and let each determine to do 
‘his duty, leaving to an all-controlling Provi- 
“dence, the decision of the contest.” 


From the nature of the case, as General Meade 
states, no precise had probably been formed, 
by General Hooker, or could be, by himself, 
other than to be governed by the exigencies of 
the situation. Already, the Army was in a posi- 
tion which threatened Lee, formidably ; but the 
information of any hour might make a change 
of movements necessary, to bring about that 
which he desired. The twenty-eighth was spent 
in getting together the essential information, as 
to his own Army, its various forces and position, 
as well as in ascertaining all that was then 
known at the Head-quarters, in reference to the 
enemy; and, on the twenty-ninth, instead of 
continuing to move westward, which was, per- 
haps, the apprehension of Lee, fearful always as 
to his communications, he commenced to move 
northward, to compel him to loose his hold on 
the Susquehannah. From this river, unknown 
to him, Lee was already drawing back. Moving, 
upon the twenty-ninth and on the thirtieth, in a 
manner which would enable him to concentrate 
his forces upon Pipe-creek—a position, about fif- 
teen miles South of Gettysburg, which seemed 
to afford a good line, alike for the purpose of 
preventing the crossing of the Susquehannah 
and of covering Washington and Baltimore—no 
means were neglected in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the exact whereabouts of the enemy, and 
also of the places where it would be suitable to 
offer him battle. General Humphreys was di- 
rected, on the arrival of his Division, at Emmetts- 
burg, to report whether the ground, there, was 
favorable, the position, itself, Tenis evidently an 
important one. On the thirtieth, Meade was in- 
formed by Buford, who covered, with his Caval- 
ry, the left of our Army, of the presence of the 
enemy, near Gettysburg, whither Reynolds, with 
the First and Eleventh Corps, had already been 
ordered to proceed. While the orders of the thir- 
tieth thus directed Reynolds, those to the other 
Corps contemplated, evidently, taking up the line 
of Pipe-creek, in doing which they would be 
shielded and masked, by Reynolds, on their left 
front. Reynolds was also instructed, as General 
Humphreys states, in his beautiful Address upon 
General Meade, lately delivered in Philadelphia, 
to report whether Gettysburg, itself, afforded 
ground suitable for a battle. All the Orders indi- 
cate that every movement was liable to be changed 
by the development of events; and, showing the 
great skill which Meade possessed, as a tactician, 
on a large scale, they demonstrate his ability to 
handle an Army in a series of manceuvres of the 
greatest importance. He was fully entitled to the 
praise bestowed by Swinton, the able critic of 
the operations of the Army of the Potomac, 
who says that, in ‘“‘ spite of the malicious detrac- 
** tion of his adversaries, who have tried to make 
‘*it appear that he shrank from. the issue of 
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‘* arms, at Gettysburg, it was, in reality, the moral 
‘* firmness of General Meade that determined 
‘*the combat, in the form in which it actually 
** occurred.” 

On the morning of the first of July, the first 
encounter took place; and, although to the North 
and West of Gettysburg, it is still to be consid- 
ered a part, and an essential part, of the battle. 
It was a day beginning successfully ; but, so far 
as the loss of troops was concerned, ending seri- 
ously, and yet a conflict of inestimable value, 
for, although forced from the ground we at first 
occupied, at its close, we held the position, to the 
South of Gettysburg, on the crest, to be, thence- 
forth, forever, renowned in the American annals. 
Hill’s Corps had moved from Chambersburg, 
through Cashtown, and, on that morning, was 
encountered by Buford, upon that road which is 
to the West from Gettysburg, beyond Seminary- 
ridge, which, on the next day, became the most 
importantspart cf the Army’s line. Meeting 
them, at about nine o’clock in the morning, he 
held them, most gallantly, in check, until the 
arrival of Reynolds, with Wadgworth’s Divis- 
ion, who immediately prepared to engage, send- 
ing bact for the rest of his Corps and for the 
Eleventh to hurry forward. To sustain Buford 
was, undoubtedly, his most pressing reason, at the 
moment, as the delay of the enemy was of im- 
portance, that Meade might be aided in the con- 
centration of his forces; but, with the knowledge 
he had of the anxiety of the commanding Gen- 
eral, who was then ignorant of the peculiar facil- 
ities afforded by the ground, at Gettysburg, it is 
not likely that he passed over the Emmettsburg- 
road, without taking in all the advantage to be 
obtained by the possession of the crest, or antic- 
ipating that, if forced back upon it, he could 
cling to it, until he was sustained by the whole 
Army. Arranging his troops, forming his lines, 
with his customary rapidity and energy, he ad- 
vanced, at once, on the force opposed to him, 
which already largely outnumbered his own ; 
but, hardly was the movement commenced, when 
he fell, mortally wounded. Brave men were to 
die, by thousands, on that terrible field; yet no 
one could fall whose loss was more seriously 
felt and more deeply deplored. Not the men of 
the First Corps only, whom he had long led, 
but the whole Army, knew him asa soldier in 
whose bravery and skill the most implicit confi- 
dence might be placed. The senior of Meade, in 
railitary rank, no jealous thought, at his promo- 
tion to the command of the Army, ever entered 
that loyal heart. Modest and simple, in manner : 
with no trace of affectation or boasting : reliable 
as steel! A true soldier, he died a soldier's 
death, grandly contsibuting to the triumph he 
was never to share. Yet, where could man meet 
better the inevitable hour, than in defence of his 





native State, his life-blood mingling with the 
soil on which he first drew breath? Long may 
the statue which the love and honor of his com- 
rades of the First Corps have reared to him, on 
the field, stand, in glorious though mute resem- 
blance to him, as he stood that day, watching, 
with eager gaze and dauntless heart, the advance 
of the coming foe. 

His troops did not lose the impulse he had 
given them, even at his fall: gallantly holding 
the enemy at bay, many prisoners were taken ; 
and, for an hour or two, all went well. Sub- 
stantially, the remainder of the First Corps and 
two Divisions of the Eleventh Corps arrived 
with General Howard, who took command on 
the field ; but, soon, the advance of Ewell’s troops, 
who now approached, from the North, on their 
way, from Carlisle and York, to Lee’s proposed 
concentration at Gettysburg, seemed to render 
necessary, an extension of our line round to the 
North of the town, by which it was weakened, 
seriously; and, outnumbered at all points, the 
day was fairly turned against us, and Howard 
was forced back, through the town, to the 
Heights where the battle was finaliy fought. 
Nor could he effect this withdrawal, except at 
the expense of a severe loss, in prisoners, which 
fell more heavily upon the Eleventh Corps, 
which had been exposed to the assaults of the 
columns coming from the North. Although the 
number of Divisions engaged was about equal, 
it must be observed that, at this time, each Div- 
ision and Corps of the enemy was more than 
double the size of one of ours. Luckily, or 
rather prudently, General Howard had left, in 
position, on Cemetery-hill, as he advanced, one 
of his own Divisions—Von Steinwehr’s—which 
had not been engaged; and, aided by General 
Hancock, who had now arrived with an order 
from Meade to take command, upon the field, 
but without troops, the confusion of the with- 
drawal was subdued ; and the men, undiscour- 
aged by the reverse, prepared to receive the 
assault of the enemy and maintain their posi- 
tion, until after nightfall. A demonstration 
was, in fact, made, but not with the usual vigor 
of the enemy; and was, without difficulty, re- 
pulsed. To Meade, Hancock immediately sent 
that the ground was favorable, and that it could 
be held until after nightfall. The Twelfth 
Corps, in response to the summons of General 
Howard, sent earlier in the day, had now reach- 
ed the field—one Brigade of the First, which 
had been delayed, and two of the Third arriv- 
ing soon after—and General Hancock, surren- 
dering the command to General Slocum, report- 
ed, in person, to General Meade, who, he found, 
had already issued Orders to all his Army, to 
move, as rapidly as possible, to Gettysburg, and 
was, himself, preparing to go thither, at once, 
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and waiting only to hear from the Sixth Corps, 
which could not reach there until after the mid- 
dle of the next day, as it was more than thirty 
miles away. That Summer night witnessed a 
scene, in Pennsylvania, such as I trust its hills 
may never behold again, as the whole Army—the 
Artillery by every road, and the Infantry by every 
path—were moving to the conflict ; but, early in 
the day, every thing was ready except the Sixth 
Corps; and, for it, they were strong enough to 
wait. The guns were in position, and some 
slight breast-works of earth and rails had been 
hastily thrown up. Meade, himself, had reached 
the ground, scon after midnight, and directed 
the arrangement of his troops: that his tacti- 
cal disposition, for the coming battle, were of as 
excellent an ordtr as his materials allowed, has 
not been questioned, that I am aware of, by any 
one. One of his directions, on arriving, was, 
that proper examination should be made of all 
the roads leading from Gettysburg. This Order, 
which proceeded only from the caution of a pru- 
dent commander desirous to be prepared for any 
event, however unfortunate, afterwards gave 
occasion to a charge against-him that he intend- 
ed to withdraw, without fighting—a charge that 
he always felt to be cruelly unjust. In his tes- 


timony before the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, he emphatically denied it, in terms of 


such solemnity, that, nov;, when he stands before 
the tribunal to which he then appealed, it is but 
just that it should be repeated, here. ‘‘I utterly 
**deny,” said he, ‘‘under the full solemnity 
‘* and sanctity of my oath and in the firm con- 
‘* viction that the day will come when the secrets 
‘*of all men shall be made known—I utterly 
‘* deny ever having intended or thought, for one 
‘instant, to withdraw that Army, unless the 
‘* military contingencies which the future should 
‘** develop, during the course of the day, might 
‘*render it a matter of necessity that it should 
** be withdrawn.” 

The morning of the second of July wore 
away, without anything decisive—our own Army, 
on the crest which stretched, from Culp’s-hill, 
along Cemetery-hill and ridge, to Round-top ; 
while the enemy, with Longstreet’s and Hill’s 
Corps, occupied Seminary-hill, a ridge about a 
mile distant, overlapping our left and extending 
round to our right with Ewell’s Corps. Early 
in the afternoon, stout John Sedgwick, with the 
Sixth Corps, were up, after their long march of 
thirty-six miles; and the Federal Army stood 
ready to receive the blow which the Army of 
Northern Virginia must deliver, or lose the pres- 
tige it boasted and acknowledge the invasion a 
failure. Whether it was wise in Lee to make 
the attack, bas been doubted; but he, himself, felt 
that it was forced upon him, and says in his Re- 
port that, ‘* while he had not intended to fight a 
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‘* general battle, so far from his base, unless 
‘attacked, yet, finding himself confronted, un- 
** expectedly, by the Federal Army, the battle be- 
**came, in some measure, unavoidable by him.” 

The exact numbers engaged remain, to-day, in 
dispute; yet they were, undoubtedly, as nearly 
equal as can ever be expected to be found, in a 
conflict of such magnitude. That theirs exceed- 
ed ours, seems to be the more general estimate, 
and by about ten thousand ; although I observe 
General Humphreys, in the Address to which I 
have referred, places their Infantry as exceed- 
ing ours by fifteen thousand men. 

It was three or four o’clock when the compar- 
ative silence of the earlier part of the day was 
broken by the attack upon our left, which was 
held by the Third Corps, under General Sickles. 
Instead of extending, directly, from the left of 
the Second Corps, which was our left centre, to 
Round-top, he had thrown his line forward to 
obtain one, which he deemed more commanding, 
upon the Emmettsburg-road. While a strong 
attack was made upon his left and the angle 
where his line receded towards Round-top, a 
flanking force was dispatched to carry little 
Round-top, which the rebel commander rightly 
judged to be the key of the whole position. 
Before it reached it, however, reinforcements 
had already arrived, from the Fifth Corps; and 
the struggle for its possession became, at once, 
most furious. Nowhere, during the engagement, 
was more determination shown. Each Regi- 
ment, as it came up, realized that the point was 
vital—that to lose it, was to lose the day—and 
fought accordingly. Fiercely striven for: man- 
fully held: nightfall saw it and the whole crest, 
from it to Culp’s-hill, in our possession. The 
Third Corps had, indeed, been forced from its 
more advanced position, on the Emmettsburg- 
road, for, after a stubborn resistance, in which 
General Sickles was severely wounded, and a 
heavy loss, in men, it had fallen back on the line, 
from Hancock’s left to Round-top, which Gen- 
eral Meade always considered the true line. 

The most anxious hours of the whole battle 
were those in which the possession of Round- 
top and the line on the Emmettsburg-road were 
thus fiercely debated. In this conflict, the Third 
Corps was assisted by reinforcements from near- 
ly every other; and the day was, at last, brilliant- 
ly closed by a charge from General Crawford’s 
Division, supported by the advance of the Sixth 
Corps, which drove the enemy, finally, from too 
close proximity to Round-top. On our right, 
an advantage had been gained by Ewell, who 
had secured a position within our lines, weaken- 
ed, as they had been, by the reinforcements sent 
to the left of the line; but, of this, it was clear 
to General Meade that he would be easily dispos- 
sessed, in the morning. ; 
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Night descended at last; and each Army, 
anxious, but determined, waited for the coming 
day, which must decide the momentous issue. 
For Lee to desist in iis attack, was to confess 
defeat, while yet, as he says, ‘‘ he believed ulti- 
** mate success might be secured ;” and, although 
he knew well that the position from which the 
Third Corps had been forced, was an advantage, 
rather apparent than real, yet he knew, also, that 
it had inspirited his troops to a belief that the 
task before them was not beyond their powers. 
On the other hand, in our Army, while all felt 
that the hour for exultation had not come, every- 
thing seemed to indicate, in spite of the loss of 
the position on the Emmettsburg-road, that the 
true line of defence was untouched ; and that 
the same determination, on the day which was to 
come, as on that which was passed, would insure 
the victory. To the rule that Councils of War 
never fight, which has become a proverb, the 
Counail of War held this night is an exception ; 
for it was there agreed to be the only thing to 
be done, 


Unwilling to abandon the scheme of an inva- 
sion, and confiding in the spirit of his troops, 
Lee decided, on the next day, to try, again, the 
fortune of an attack. While not materially 
changing his position, on the morning of the third 
of July, which, as before, swept round from Sem- 
inary-ridge—relinquishing any attempt to carry 


Round-top, now securely held and rudely, but 
strongly, fortified—his plan was an assault, by 
main force, upon our left centre, which should 


reach all before it. Nor was this unexpected 
by Meade, who, in a conversation with Gibbon, on 
the evening of the second of July, had predicted 
that, after his ill success on our flanks, the next 
movement of Lee would be at our centre. Any 
project of a movement, in force, upon our right 
was abandoned, also, if entertained. The driv- 
ing out of Ewell’s force, in the morning, from 
the more forward position it had held, the even- 
ing before, had deprived him of his foothold, 
there, which it would cost a desperate struggle 
again to obtain. This had not been done, how- 
ever, until Lee’s disposition was nearly complet- 
ed, as Ewell had reinforced the Division which 
had effected an entrance, within our lines, upon 
Culp’s-hill ; and their determined resistance had 
delayed a termination of the struggle, until near- 
ly noon. 


It was one o’clock, on the third of July, when all 
was ready, within the Confederate lines, for that 
celebrated assault which ranks among the most 
remarkable in history, alike for the fierceness 
with which it was made and the resolution and 
persistency with which it was met and foiled. 
It has been compared to the charge of the Old 
Guard, at Waterloo; but not, I think, very happi- 
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ly, for that was but a desperate effort to save a 
battle already lost. It far more resembles the 
renowned charge, at Wagram, directed by Na- 
poleon, himself, then in the zenith of his fame 
and the full splendor of his great military intel- 
lect. Aspern and Essling had been doubtful, 
or, indeed, defeats for the Emperor; and the 
fate of the day, at Wagram, was trembling in the 
scale, when, concentrating the fire of one hun- 
dred guns upon the Austrian centre, after a fur- 
ious cannonade, he launched McDonald, with 
ten thousand men, upon it. It was observed 
that, although the Empire had long since come, 
as if to inflame his men with all the fire of the 
French Revolution, McDonald, who led the col- 
umn, in person, wore, that day, his old uniform 
of a Republican General. Bursting upon the 
Austrian line, it was broken; and instant retreat 
followed. This day was to see repeated that 
favorite movement of Napoleon, of striking at 
the centre, on an even more gigantic scale, yet 
not with like success—as the wave, which beats 
upon the rocky barriers of our coast, is dashed, 
back again, in clouds of scattering, dissolving 
spray, so this fierce and bloody wave of rebel- 
lion was to be hurled back, broken, scattered, 
and in wild disorder, when it struck the ada- 
mantine wall of the Infantry of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Concentrating an immense mass of artillery, 
not less than one hundred and fifty guns, along 
his front, the Confederate commander strives, 
first, to shake the morale of the Federal troops, 
whose firmness and courage he clearly does not 
despise, in order that his Infantry columns may 
more readily do the decisive work he has in 
store for them. From eighty guns posted upon 
Cemetery-hill and ridge, our Batteries make stern 
reply; and an Artillery conflict of unexampled 
fury rages, from ridge to ridge, and over the val- 
ley of death that lies between. Sheltering 
themselves, as well as they can, by such rude 
breastworks as they have, from the terrific storm 
of shot and shell which fills the air and, with 
its tumult, could wake the very dead among 
whom their lines are drawn, were they sensible 
to mortal sounds, our troops await the moment- 
ous struggle which is coming; for the mighty 
roar is but the overture and prelude to a might- 
ier drama. For two hours, the tempest contin- 
ues. Hunt, our prudent Chief of Artillery, 
toward the end, slackens his fire, that the ammu- 
nition may not fail—when the Infantry attempt 
to close, he knows, he shall need it all—and his 
wisdom is well rewarded, afterwards. Hancock, 
who commands the left center, his own Corps 
being immediately under Gibbon, knows that 
somewhere on him the storm is to break, and 
rides along his whole line, seeing that atl is pre- 
pared, and rousing his men, by his ardent words 
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and magnetic presence, to the hot work that is 
before them. 

And now, there is a momentary lull in the 
fire of the Confederate line—all know it as the 
lull which precedes the wildest roar of the tem- 

est; and that, for a few moments, their Batter- 
les cannot fire, because their Infantry are mov- 
ing. Out of the wooded crests which have 
shielded them, on Seminary-ridge, they are com- 
ing, now, in number nearly, or quite, eighteen 
thousand men. From the edge of the wood, 
Longstreet directs the assault; and, anxiously, 
Lee watches the result. Pickett’s Division, 
about five or six thousand strong, is the direct- 
ing force. Upon the right, it is supported by 
Wilcox and Perry, from Hill’s Corps. Upon 
the left, Heth’s Division of Hill’s Corps, com- 
manded by Pettigrew, forms a portion of the 
assaulting lines, and is strengthened by two 
Brigades from Pender’s Division, of the same 
Corps. On Pickett, however, the greatest re- 
liance is placed. Let him but reach our line, 
with adequate momentum, and they feel that 
the day is theirs. The men of this Division 
have not yet fought in the battle, and feel that 
they have been kept for its very crisis: they 
are resolved upon their work, for they know 
that the eyes of both armies are upon them. 
Virginians all: alas! that the State, so honored 
in the Union as to be termed the mother of 


its Presidents, should send forth so gallant a 
body of her sons, in the mad and wicked 


effort to destroy it! Conspicuous, in the front, 
as they move into the more open ground, is 
Pickett himself, carefully forming his lines; 
and, almost immediately, they come under the 
fire ot our Batteries; yet, steadily they move, 
through the valley, with a courage that, in a 
good cause, should command the admiration 
of the world. There is no rushing or tumult, 
for they are old troops and know well the 
value of discipline and that they must keep 
their formations, or they will be driven, as a 
mob would be driven, from the front of the 
Army of the Potomac. They close up their 
ranks, too,.as the shot and spherical case come 
plunging through their lines, for they have 
often looked, before, upon the sight of blood. 
The lines of Pettigrew, more exposed by the 
open character of the ground, waver, soon, under 
the terrific cannonade—for Hunt, economical, 
a little while ago, is liberal enough, everywhere, 
now—and are broken, on their left, while the 
right -still clings firmly to the directing force. 
The supporting columns fail to advance, in sea- 
son and with vigor; and Pickett’s Division 
must do the work, finally, almost alone, if it may. 
Already, it is within the musketry fire of our 
troops; but yet they withhold it. Many of 
our guns have now exhausted their canister, and 
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are drawn back, to await the struggle of the 
Infantry; but, still the stout Army lets its op- 
ponents come. The Second Vermont Brigade— 
First Corps—thrown forward upon its flank, is 
the first to open; but the column still presses on. 
It encounters, now, the Second Corps; and, as 
it receives a terrific fire, from the Divisions of 
Gibbon and Hays, it returns it, with desperate 
energy, and, rushing fiercely onwards, strikes, 
with its fullest force, upon the front of Webb’s 
Brigade, pressing back our line, from the stone- 
wall which had covered it, to the crest, imme- 
diately behind, where the gallant Webb, as- 
sisted by Hall, soon restores order. Already, 
their battle-flags are on the low stone-wall ; al- 
ready, Armistead, who leads, as he stands upon 
it, waves his troops forward to their last great 
struggle. The hour for the Army of the Poto- 
mac has come. Up now, men of New Eng- 
land, and show yourselves, in the field, the 
same stout defenders of the Constitution and 
the Union that your statesmen have ever done, 
in the forum! Up, men of the Middle States, 
upon whose soil this unholy attempt to strike 
at the keystone of the arch is made! Up, men 
of the West, whose fortunes have so long been 
cast with this Eastern Army, that you may 
bear back, beyond the mountains, the tidings 
of the great victory, won to-day, on the Atlan- 
tic slope! Up, true men of the South, few 
though you are, in numbers, who fight in our 
ranks, to-day! There is no need for any one to 
echo the Order of the Duke, at Waterloo, to 
call or command, for, now, the left centre, as if 
by a common impulse and instinct, throws itself 
upon the foe. The point penetrated by the 
enemy sis covered by some Regiments; while 
others change their front, so as to strike them 
on the flank. There is confusion: organization 
is, to some extent, lost in both Brigades and 
Regiments; but all uaderstand what is to be 
done, and are resolute. It is the stern confus- 
ion of the onset; and not the wretched tumult 
of disaster. As the long wave of fire bursts 
upon their charging lines, the colors of our 
Regiments are advanced to meet the battle- 
flags of the foe. Firmly on, our men come— 
officers animating, by their example, at least, 
when they cannot direct by their commands; 
for we stand no longer on the defensive, but 
take the offensive, now. Before that determined 
front and concentrated fire, what brave but er- 
ring and misguided men could do, their men 
did. Killed or mortally wounded, their Brig- 
adiers fall, their lines waver, yield, and break, 
at last; and, while a few wild, disorganized 
masses struggle to reach the Confederate line, 
from which they issued, so proudly, an hour 
before, the Army of the Potomac gathers up 
the prisoners, by thousands, and their battle- 
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flags, in sheaves, and knows that Gettysburg is 
won. 

General Meade, who was at the right, getting 
his Reserves in order, when the assault commenc- 
ed, reached the left centre just as the repulse was 
fairly completed, and, speaking to General Gib- 
bon’s Aide, asked, ‘* How is it going, here?” He 
was told that the assault was repulsed. He re- 
peated, ‘‘ Is it entirely repulsed?” and when the 
Aide replied that it was, and all around broke 
into loud cheers, he raised his hat with a simple, 
‘¢Thank God!” Nor, with him, was this the 
mere repetition of a phrase of custom, but an 
expression of deep and heartfelt feeling. Al- 
though thousands, in a grateful country, attested, 
by solemn thanksgiving, their gratitude for this 
great triumph—worthy to be ranked with what 
Oliver Cromwell termed the Battle of Worces- 
ter, ‘* the crowning mercy of the Lord ”—I ques- 
tion if, from one, it came with more deep emo- 
tion than from the lips of the Commander-in- 
chief, upon the field itself. ‘‘ A soldier,” says 
Corporal Trim, in Sterne’s fine story, ‘‘ a soldier, 
‘* an’t please your rev’rence, must say his prayers 
‘* when and where he can.” 

It has been contended that we should now 
have attacked, in our turn; but such a move- 
ment, if successful, might, of course, become 
seriously compromising ; and it was not in the 
character of General Meade to put at risk that 


which he had already gained, when it was of 
such vast value and importance. The battle had 
been fought, for the key of the country, where he 
stood, and fought out, thoroughly: it was his, 
beyond doubt or peradventure : no earthly pow- 
er could wrest it from him. The invasion was 


at an end; and Lee would be compelled to 
abandon the territory into which he had entered. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, while the losses 
of the the enemy were greater, far, ours were 
yet enormous; for, tested in the merest material 
way and without regard to the consequences 
involved, Gettysburg is one of the great battles 
of the world. The Confederate loss was eigh- 
teen thousand, killed and wounded, and thir- 
teen thousand, six hundred missing—nearly the 
whole of the latter being our prisoners—making 
a total of thirty-one thousand, six hundred : our 
own was sixteen thousand, five hundred, killed 
and wounded, and six thousand, six hundred 
missing—to a large extent, the prisoners of the 
first day—making a total loss of twenty-three 
thousand, one hundred. 

It was the fifth of July when Lee commenced 
his retreat; and, as he reached the Potomac, 
which he had crossed in such high hope, he 
learned, by a message from Davis, that the blow 
upon Vicksburg, of which he had hoped to 
break the weight, had fallen, and that the Mis- 
sissippi was open to the sea. Whether or not 
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he could have heen attacked to advantage, before 
he crossed, is yet an open question, which I shall 
not undertake, here, to discuss. 

I would not, willingly, do injustice to the other 
great fields of the War and their splendid re- 
sults; and yet it has always seemed to me that 
Gettysburg was the culminating point of the 
Rebellion ; and that the blow struck, that day, 
for the Union, accompanying the fall of Vicks- 
burg, turned, forever, its bloody tide. Large, 
varied, and constant as were the services render- 
ed by General Meade, before that day and after 
it, to the very end of the War, it is by his judg- 
ment, in so manceuvering his Army as to compel 
the Confederate Commander to take the initia- 
tive; by his energy, in bringing his troops to this 
decisive field ; by his skill, in posting his force 
and arranging his order of battle; by his 
calmness, courage, and persistency, in all its vi- 
cissitudes ; that he will ever be most gratefully 
remembered. His fame is built upon the rocks, 
and is as immovable as the hills of Gettysburg. 
Great fields were yet to be fought; great sacri- 
fices endured ; great victories won: the leader, 
wise of head and stout of heart, who should 
gather the springs which moved all our Armies 
into a single hand and control them with a single 
will, was yet to come before the long-tried 
Army of the Potomac should see all that it 
fought for, fully secured. Yet, although all this 
was still to be, and although the waves of the 
Rebellion were to come, again and yet again, 
never was its bloody crest to be reared so high, 
as at Gettysburg. 

Te do justice to all the valor and heroism of 
that day and all its momentous consequences, is 
a task beyond the reach of language ; yet, so far 
as words may do it, is has been already done. 
The monuments which the intellect can rear, out- 
last the stateliest that hands can raise. The 
columns which the States of Greece reared to 
the dead of Thermopyle, crumbled to the dust, 
hundreds of years ago; but the noble ode by 
which Simonides commemorated them, is taught, 
to-day, in the schools of this University, be- 
neath the budding branches of whose elms we 
stand, in a world undreamed of, then, Athens 
is in ruin ; conqueror after conqueror has pressed 
his rude heel upon her; but the noble oration, 
by which Pericles celebrated the Athenian dead, 
is fresh in immortal youth. And as long as the 
Union shall stand, will the simple, majestic me- 
morial by which, with words fresh from his true 
and honest heart, Abraham Lincoln commemor- 
ated the great deed done, that day, be remember- 
ed; and ‘‘Government of the People, by the 
** People, and for the People, shall not perish 
‘* from the earth.” 

Already my brief hour draws to its close. 
You know well that, within its limits, it would 
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be vain for me to attempt to write the history 
of the subsequent operations of the Army of the 
Potomac; yet, to do all this, would be neces- 
sary to do full justice to our late commanding 
General. Let me sum them briefly up by saying 
that the operations of the remainder of the 
year of which I have been speaking, though 
important, were indecisive, both the Army of 
the Potomac and that of Northern Virginia 
being reduced, by heavy drafts made upon them, 
to reinforce the movements now taking place in 
the West. 

The succeeding Spring witnessed the great 
change, by which our Armies came under one 
head, by the appointment of General Grant, as 
Lieutenant-general, who was to command in the 
field and not from the Bureau—of which latter 
style of commanding we had, indeed, had 
enough—and to whose splendid exertions and 
unflinching determination we owed, under God, 
our final triumph. Recognizing, fully, that the 
pinch of the contest was between this Army 
and that which had, so long, held the lines 
of the rebel capital, and that other opera- 
tions, however important, were secondary and 
subsidiary, only, the proper place to direct the 
movements of all seemed to him to be from this ; 
and his Head-quarters were fixed near those of 
our commanding-General. The near presence 
of an officer of higher rank, with him, undoubt- 
edly rendered General Meade’s position one of 
some delicacy ; yet it cost him no difficulty to 
meet all its exigencies. While the responsibility 
for the great movements to be made rested with 
the Lieutenant-general, their tactical execution, 
so far as this Army was concerned, devolved 
upon him, and the immediate command was 
always his; and his duties were so executed, I 
hazard nothing in saying, as to command, from 
General Grant, a respect and esteem which con- 
tinued to the day of his death. In the long 
series of battles which now commenced, General 
Meade’s splendid abilities, as a tactician, his firm- 
ness and judgment, his devotion to his troops, 
were every where conspicuous, at the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, lavish of their 
dead ; and, in every conflict, up to the last, when, 
though the malarial fever that raged within his 
veins did not permit him to sit on his horse, he 
still directed the Army of the Potomac, in its 
stern pressure upon the encompassed and belea- 
guered Lee. To the great and high idea of duty 
which he expressed, in taking command of the 
Army, he was faithful, to the close of its exis- 
tence; and the succeeding years, which witnessed 
his command in the Southern States, attest that 
the moderation and firmness, the humanity and 
love of justice, which were essential attributes 
of his character, make his civil life as honora- 
ble as his military career was splendid. 
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Comrades, the Army which he commanded so 
long, has passed away. No more shall its bugles 
break the sweet stillness of the morning air, as, 
with their reveille, they salute the coming day ; 
no more shall the falling night hear the rolling 
tattoo of its drums: its tents are struck; and its 
cannon have thundered their last notes of defi- 
ance and of victory. Each year, we, who were 
its survivors, assemble in sadly dimimishing num- 
bers, as the remorseless artillery of time hurls its 
fatal missiles into our ranks, until, shortly, a few 
old men only shall gather together and strive, 
with feeble voices, to raise the thundering battle- 
cheer with which we once answered the rebel 
yells, to sink, themselves, soon after, under the 
common lot. How fast the coming generations 
rise to push us from our places, when you re- 
member all whom we have lost, even since the 
War, I do not need to remind you. Yet, as 
generation after generation shall come, in tbeir 
long succession—while the great flag that it bore 
at the head of its marching columns, waves over 
a free and united people—it will be remembered 
that, in its day and generation, and in its time 
and place, the Army of the Potomac did, for 
liberty and law, for the Constituton and the 
Union, deeds worthy of immortal honor. And 


he that was its leader, on so many a hot and 
bloody day and on so many a well-contested 


field—we leave him to his long repose, to his 
pure, unsullied, and well-earned fame, in the 
full confidence that, while a Christian gentle- 
man, a wise and true soldier, a lofty patriot, is 
honored, he will not be forgotten : 


**Mild in manner, fair in favor, 
“Kind in temper, fierce in fight— 

‘* Warrior, nobler, gentler, braver, 
‘* Never will behold the light.” 


IV.—THE WESTERN STATES OF THE 
GREAT VALLEY; AND THE CAUSE 
OF THEIR PROSPERITY, HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.—ConNTINUED FROM 
Vouvume I., Pace 330. 


By Joszsrn F. Torriz, D.D., Presment oF 
WABASH-COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


The New York city of 1784 was a great city, 
in the esteem of people then living; and Doc- 
tor Cutler was evidently not a little impressed 
by its grandeur. It will repay us to glean a few 
facts, from various sources, to aid in reproduc- 
ing it, as it appeared to the traveler whose diary 
we are using so freely. 

At that time, it numbered about twenty-thou- 
sand people, but was rapidly growing. In 1766, 
when the Common Council gave the Presbyter- 
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ians the lot on which to build the “ Brick 
*¢ Church,” it was called ‘‘in the Fields,” to in- 
dicate that it was in a section but little built up. 
The City-hall, on which the people prided them- 
selves, was in Wall-street; and the churches 
were all below the present Park. The Map of 
the City of New York, surveyed by John Hills, 
1782, shows that the city then extended from 
the Battery but little above the site of the pres- 
ent City-hall—not higher than the old Hospital, 
or Duane-street, on the North-river side, and, 
perhaps, Ferry and Pearl, or, at farthest, Roose- 
velt-street, on the East-riyer side, with a few 
blocks farther East. The map indicates some 
buildings on the Bowery, near its junction with 
Chatham-street. Along either river, are the 
signs of ‘‘ Fortifications made by the British” 
and ‘‘extended by the Americans.” The inte- 
rior of the island contained brooks, swamps, hills, 
fresh-water-ponds, farms, forests, orchards, and 
common country-roads. There was nota sign 
of the American Metropolis above Leonard -street. 
The buildings which then graced the town, were 
very plain, as compared with the modern pal- 
aces, for business, which now line every tho- 
roughfare and avenue. The City-hall, which is 


described by Doctor Cutler, was a small affair, 
in all respects, as compared with its successor. 
And so with the churches and other edifices. 
In its streets, lamps, and everything, it was a 

lain city ; whilst, in size, it was not, then, as 


arge or fine as Lowell, or Columbus, or Indian- 
apolis. And so with its shipping—how trifling 
it appears, in comparison with the marine that 
now seeks freight in that great harbor. It 
‘would be interesting to go into details; but we 
have not the space for more than afew. All the 
foreign vessels that entered that port, in a year, 
at the time mentioned, did not exceed six hun- 
dred; and the ‘‘ coast-wise” vessels not twice 
that sum. In 1795, there were only nine hun- 
dred and forty-one foreign vessels, a sum that 
astounded President Dwight, who said, “the 
‘number has been constantly increasing, and, 
‘*in all probability, will continue to increase, 
“through centuries to come.” As for the means 
of travel, they were scarcely better, in 1787, 
than they were, before the Revolution, when Mr. 
Franklin said, with evident pride, ‘‘ In Summer- 
‘time, the passages are frequently performed 
‘in a week, from Charleston to Philadelphia 
‘‘and New York; and, from Rhode Island to 
‘*New York, through the Sound, in two or 
‘three days; and, from New York to Phila- 
‘**delphia, by water and land, in two days, by 
‘*stage-boats and wheel-carriages, that set out 
** every other day!” 

It was a mere town which our traveler was 
for the first time visiting ; and these prelimin- 
ary statements will add a relish to the descrip- 
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tions which he gives of places, people, and cus- 
toms in New York. 

“* Friday, July 6. This morning delivered 
‘*most of my introductory letters to members of 
‘*Congress. Prepared my papers for making 
‘application to Congress, for the purchase of 
**Jands in the Western country, for the Ohio 
‘Company. At 11 o'clock, I was introduced 
**to a number of members on the floor of Con- 
‘¢ gress-chamber, in the City-hall, by Col. Car- 
‘*rington, member from Virginia. Delivered 
‘* my petition for purchasing lands, for the Ohio 
‘*Company, and proposed terms and conditions 
‘‘of purchase. A Committee was appointed, 
‘‘on terms of negotiation, and report to Con- 
‘gress. Dined with Mr. Dane. He and Mr. 
‘* Milliken, Comptroller of the Board of Treas- 
‘‘ury, have hired a house in Broadway; and 
‘* live in a family state, with only two servants. 
‘*Spent the evening with several members of 
‘* Congress. 

‘* July 7. Paid my respects this morning to 
‘‘Doctor Holton and several other gentlemen ; 
‘* was introduced, by Dr. Ewing and Mr. Ritten- 


‘house, to Mr. Hutchings, Geographer of the 


‘* United States. Dined with Gen. Knox ; intro- 
“duced to his lady and a French nobleman, 
‘*the Marquis Lotbiniére, at dinner ; to several 
*‘ other gentleman, who dined with us. Mrs. 
‘* Knox is very gross; but her manners are easy 
‘‘and graceful. She is sociable and would be 
‘*very agreeable were it not for her affected 
‘* singularity, in dressing her hair. She seems 
‘*to mimic a military style, which, to me, is 
‘* disgusting, in a female. Her hair, in front, 
‘*is craped at least a foot high, much in the 
**form of a churn, bottom upwards, and top- 
‘*ped off with a wire skeleton, in the same 
‘¢form, covered with black gauze, which hangs 
‘¢ in streamers down to her back. Her hair, be- 
‘*hind, is in a large braid turned up and con- 
‘¢ fined with a monstrous, crooked comb. She 
‘¢ reminded me of the monstrous cap worn by the 
‘‘Marquis La Fayette’s valet, commonly called, 
‘*on that account, the ‘Marquis’s Devil.’ No 
‘* person attracted my attention, at the table, so 
‘much as the Marquis Lotbiniére, not on ac- 
“count of his good sense, for, if it had not 
‘*been for his title, I should have thought him 
‘* two-thirds of a fool. 

‘* Waited on the Rev. Dr. Rogers; and drank 
‘tea in company with Dr. Ewing, Dr. Wither- 
“spoon, and several other clergymen. The 
‘¢ Doctor urged me, exceedingly, to preach for 
‘Shim, at least part of the day, on Sunday ; 
‘‘ but, as the two Presidents were in town and 
‘“‘T had just come off a long journey, I prevail- 
‘ed on him to excuse me. In the evening, 
‘*called on Dr. Crosby, in company with Mr. 
‘*Hazzard. Dr. Crosby is Professor of Medi- 
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‘cine in the University in this city. He is 
**much of a gentleman and received me polite- 
‘6 ly.” 

The famous ‘‘ Brick Church,” which occu- 
pied, for three-fourths and more of a century, 
the spot on which the “‘ Zimes Building” now 
is, must always be an interesting name to the 
lover of Revolutionary history. During the sev- 
eral years the city of New York was occupied 
by the British troops, they seemed to cherish a 
special spite against both the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch churches. The old Wall-street con- 
pre tion had colonized, or, rather, in 1766, had 

uilt asecond edifice, to accomodate the over- 
flowing congregation, opening it for worship, 
in 1768. It was regarded as one of the finest 
churches in the city; and Doctor Spring, in his 
first Memorial Discourse, thus describes the treat- 
ment both churches received from the enemy: 
‘* During the War,” says Doctor Spring, ‘‘ these 
‘*two Presbyterian churches were the objects of 
**the special vengeance and indignity of the 
‘“enemy. The church in Wall-street was con- 
‘* verted into barracks, and the Brick-church 
‘*into a hospital; defaced and stripped of their 
‘* interior and left in ruins; and the parsonage- 
** house burned to the ground. On the return 
** of Peace, and while these edifices were being 
‘repaired, the congregations statedly worship- 
‘ped in St. George’s and St. Paul’s, through 
“the unsolicited and generous courtesy of the 
** Vestry of Trinity-church. After having been 
‘repaired, at great expense, the Brick-church 
‘* was re-opened, in June, 1784.”—Sprrine’s Old 
and New Church, 7. 

From the sermon of the Rev. Doctor Living- 
ston, preached at the re-opening of the ‘‘ Mid- 
‘** dle Dutch-church,” in Nassau-street-—now the 
city Post-office—on the fourth of July, 1790, we 
learn of ‘‘ the wanton cruelty of those who de- 
‘* stroyed this temple and the various indignities 
“* which have been perpetrated. It would be 
‘* easy to mention facts which would chill your 
**blood! A. recollection of the groans of dy- 
‘*ing prisoners, which pierced this ceiling, or 
‘*the sacrilegious sports and rough feats of 
‘*horsemanship, exhibited within these walls, 
‘*might raise sentiments, in your mind, that 
‘*would, perhaps, not harmonize with those 
‘religious affections which I wish, at present, 
‘*to promote and, always, to cherish.” * * * 
“ Seven years are not elapsed since we returned 
‘*to this city, in peace. And lo! in less than 
‘*seven years, two ruined churches have by us 
**been repaired.” The enemy actually stole, 
and carried to England, the pulpit of the North 
Dutch-church, where it was afterward discov- 
ered, in a country church, by a gentleman who 
had known it in New York.--Dr Wrrt’s Dis- 
course, 41, 79, 81. 
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It is interesting to gather up these inciden- 
tal allusions to the condition of New York city, 
as it was since its evacuation by the enemy. 
The churches, ruined by the enemy, were not all 
restored; but business was gradually revivin 
so that, when Doctor Cutler spent some Sab- 
baths in the city, he found churches that excit- 
ed his admiration. Among these, he mentions 
two; and having premised so much, we recur 
to the Diary. 

** Sunday, July 8. Attended church, this 
‘morning, at the New Brick Presbyterian- 
‘*church. The house is large and elegant. The 
‘*carvings, within, are rather plain but very 
**neat, and produce a fine effect upon the eye. 
‘Dr. Ewing—Provost of the University of 
‘* Philadelphia—preached a very pretty ser- 
‘‘mon, on the advantages and excellencies of 
‘*the Christian religion. The congregation ap- 
‘* peared remarkably neat and rich, in their 
‘* dress, but not gay. The house was very full ; 
‘* and the audience attentive. I was particularly 
‘*pleased with the singing. When the Psalm 
‘*is read, the Chorister rises and sings the first 
‘line: he is then joined, in the second line, by 
‘*the whole congregation. Men, women, and 
“children all seemed to sing, without excep- 
‘*tion. The airs of the tunes are sprightly, 
“though not quick. The singing, notwith- 
‘*standing it was performed by such a mixed 
‘*multitude, was soft, musical, and solemn; 
‘fand the time well preserved. There is an 
‘* orchestra, but no organ. The public service 
‘** was introduced by a short prayer, reading the 
‘* scriptures, and then singing; but, instead of 
‘* singing before sermon, they sing, in the morn- 
‘*ing as well as the afternoon, after the last 
‘*prayer. As soon as the last singing is ended, 
‘*the Wardens go out from their large round 
‘* pew, with each a large pewter platter in his 
‘**hand, each taking a tier of pews and walk- 
‘*ing down the aisles. Every person, great and 
‘*small, puts into the platter one copper, and 
‘*no more. The contribution is made through 
‘**the whole congregation, in less than three 
‘¢ minutes. 


‘*T was struck, this morning, with a custom 
‘*in this city which I had never heard of, be- 


‘*fore, in any part of the world. I observed, 
‘‘asI was going to church, six men walking, 
‘*twe and two, towards the church, with very 
‘*long white sashes which appeared to be made 
‘of white Holland, the whole width and two 
‘or three yards in length. They were placed 
‘¢ over their right shoulders and tied under their 
‘‘left arms, in a very large bow, with several 
*¢ yards of ribbon. On the top of their should- 
‘ers, a large rose, of white ribbon, was placed 
‘*upon the sash. As I came up to the yard of 
‘*the church, Dr. Rogers and Dr. Ewing were 
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‘* just before me, going into church, both in 
‘*their black gowns; but Dr. Rogers, with a 
‘**large white sash, like those of the six men, 
‘** only that the bow and rose of ribbon were 
‘* black. These sashes, I was informed, were 
** given, the last week, at a funeral: they are 
‘*worn by the Minister and bearers to the 
*‘orave; and are always worn, by them, the 
** next Sunday, and the bearers always walk, to 
“and from church, together. To give these 


“sashes, is a general custom, at the funerals of | 


“ persons of any note.” 


In the evening, Doctor Cutler heard a ce- | 


lebrity preach, in the Brick-church—Doctor 
John Witherspoon ; who was elected President 
of the College of New Jersey, in 1768, and 


had, the same year, entered upon the discharge | 


of his duties. His learning, originality, and 
good sense—the whole flavored with an irrepres- 
sible wit—made him the most popular College- 
President of his day; and, even yet, there 
linger, about the venerable edifice and grounds 
of Nassau-hall, anecdotes and sayings of his, 
which excite the mirth and admiration of young 
men, almost as much as they did, a hundred 
years ago. As soon as he came to this country, 
he espoused the cause of the patriots; and, 
both by pen and speech, promoted resistance 
against the encroachments of the Parliament 
He is described 


and King of Great Britain. 
as a florid, raw-boned, angular Scotchman; 
with a strong brogue; with no grace of man- 


ner; but quite abrupt. He was greatly ad- 
mired; and it is a somewhat singular coinci- 
dence that, after the lapse of a century, a 
second celebrated Scotch scholar and divine 
should be called to the Presidency of Nassau- 
hall. Doctor Mc Cosh, in personal appearance 
and manners, must be quite in contrast with 
his illustrious predecessor. 

“Attended Lecture (in the evening) at Dr. 
“Roger's New Brick Presbyterian Church. 
“Full congregation. Dr. Witherspoon, Presi- 
“dent of New Jersey College, preached. He is 
“an intolerably homely old Scotchman; and 
“speaks the true dialect of his country, except 
“that his brogue borders on the Irish. He is 
“a bad speaker; has no oratory; and had no 
“notes before him. His subject was Hypocrisy. 
“ But, notwithstanding the dryness of his sub- 
“ject, the badness of his delivery—which re- 
“quired the closest attention to follow him— 
“yet, the correctness of his style, the arrange- 
“ment of his matter, and the many new ideas 
“that he suggested, rendered his sermon very 
“entertaining. The attention of the congrega- 
“tion strongly marked their regard to good 
“sense and clear reasoning, rather than mere 
“show of oratory and declamation. Spent the 
“remainder of the evening with Mr. Hazzard.” 
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Before leaving tle Brick-church, which was 
one of the celebrated spots of New York, we 
will anticipate the record of Doctor Cutler’s 
Diary of Monday, the ninth of July, in order 
to get a look at the most popular preacher of 
the city, the senior Pastor of that church: 
“ July 9th. Dined with Dr. Rogers, in com- 
“pany with Dr. Ewing, Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. 
“Mc Whorter, of Newark, Mr. Wilson—col- 
“league with Dr. Rogers—and two other clergy- 
“men, from the southward, whose names I do 
“not recollect. It seemed like a Ministers’ meet- 
“ing. They appeared to be much of gentle- 
“men; and I must do them justice to say I was 
“treated with particular marks of attention, 
“notwithstanding my being » New England 
“man. Dr. Rogers is certainly the most accom- 
“plished gentleman, for a clergyman, not even 
“to except Dr. Cooper” [of Boston] “that I 
“have ever been acquainted with. He lives in 
“an elegant style; and entertains company as 
“‘genteelly as the first gentlemen in the city. 
“This he may wel! do, for his salary is seven 
“ hundred and fifty pounds a year, and his per- 
“quisites upwards of two hundred pounds 
“more. Mr. Wilson is a young Scotchman, and 
“colleague with Dr. Rogers. They have two 
“distinct congregations; but they alternately 
“preach in each house—the same sermons they 
“preach in the forenoon, they always preach in 
“the afternoon, by exchanging houses. The 
“ churches which belong to the two houses are 
‘but one corporate body; although they com- 
“mune separately. 

“Tt was with reluctance I took my leave 
“of this agreeable and sociable company of 
“clergymen; but my business rendered it nec- 
“ essary.” 

Some weeks later, our tourist heard and de- 
scribed Doctor Rogers; and we anticipate his 
description: “ Sunday, July 22. Attended 
“public worship, in the morning, at the old 
“Brick, in Wall-sreet. Dr. Rogers preached. 
“He makes no use of notes; but he arranged 
“his subject very well. Gave us a very pretty 
“sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. His address is 
‘easy, soft, and engaging. No display of ora- 
“tory. His style was pure, sentimental, and 
“and nervous; but plain and familiar. He 
“made me often think of Dr. Cooper. I dined 
“with Mr. Hazzard, Post-Master General, In 
“the afternoon, attended at the same meeting. 
“Mr. Wilson preached. He uses no notes; nor 
“are they much used by our clergy in the city. 
“His subject was Envy. He was sufficiently 
“ methodical, but is not a good speaker ; nor was 
“there anything extraordinary in his sermon. 
“Tt was rather a harangue; but he was very 
“catholic in his sentiments. In the evening, 
“attended a lecture at the Old Dutch-church. 
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“The sermon was delivered in Dutch, with a 
“great deal of vehemence and pathos; but 
“whether it was good or bad I know not.” 


[To BE CoNTINUED. } 


V.—AN HSSAY ON THE UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE OF BEING AND ON THE 
NATURE AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL AND ITS AGENCY.— 
CoNTINUED FROM VOLUME I., PaGE 3338. 

By Eran AuLEN, Esqr. 


Section IIT. 


Of the consciousness of the agency and entity of 
the human soul, aud of the insufficiency of its 
external sensations, to discover the existence 
and actions of moral beings. 


Our compound nature existing of sensation 
and reflection, is in many respects mysterious to 
us, nor is it at all surprising, that the agency as 
well as nature of such creatures as we are, (part- 
ly spiritual and partly animal,) should more or 
less involve our speculations thereon in doubt, 
and perplexity. We ough to analyse and criti- 
cally distinguish, between the knowlege that 
we immediately have from our own conscious- 
ness, and that which we premise to have acquired 
by the progress of reasoning, as the former is 
certain and true, and the latter may be true or 
false, according as we may be supposed to rea- 
son right or wrong. Strictly speaking we can 
not reason wrong, for such part of the progress 
as may terminate in a wrong conclusion, is de- 
ception and not reasoning, hence we infer, that 
reasoning is always right, but as we all pretend 
to reason in our disquisition of things whether 
we do or not, and likewise set up for Judges of 
it, and as every one is Orthodox to himself, we 
have no standard whereby to decide the authen- 
ticity of our reasonings, but individuals must 
Judge for themselves. some writers have defined 
reasoning, to be right reasoning, but this every 
one will premise his reasoning to be, whether 
right or wrong, so that we gain nothing by 
using the word right before the word reason, 
as every One supposes his reasoning to be right, 
till he is convinced of the contrary, and since 
all (real) reasoning is right, right reason is the 
same as reason, and it is our business to distin- 
guish it from error, and not to call that reason 
which is not so: but the conscious knowledge 
that we have of the existence and agency of 
our own souls we do not acquire by (a progress 
of) reasoning, and therefore are not lyable to be 
mistaken or deceived therein, as in argumenta- 
tive investigations which will be farther consid- 
ered in its order. 
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The Author of nature has intuitively and uni- 
versally impressed on our minds; a conscious 
knowledge of our agency (or power of action,) 
in all cases wherein it is attended with the con- 
sequences of moral good and evil. This con- 
sciousness of agency of which our minds are 
intuitively certain, is notederived from the de- 
ductions of reasoning, all ranks and degrees of 
mankind are equally sure of the reality of it, 
a sense of liberty of action is, inherent in the 
soul, and originated with it, and is essential to 


it, and we are as conscious of it, as of the exist- 


ence of the soul, since it is not from sensation or 
reasoning, that we are apprized of the one or the 
other, but have our evidence of both merely 
from our consciousness thereof. 

God has not made it requisite that we should 
become philosophers or understand science, in 
order to Lice that we are (free) agents, in mat- 
ters that respect the morality or imorality of our 
actions, for there are comparitively but few of 
our species who have arrived to any consider- 
able degree in sciantifical knowledge: and as 
the Divine Legeslator has promulgated his Law 
to every of us who understand moral good and 
evil, he has also co-extensively given us a con- 
sciousness that we are (free) agents, which to- 
gether with the knowledge of right and wrong, 
makes us accoutable creatures, for as a sense of 
accountableness pre-supposes the knowledge of 
moral good and evil, it also pre-supposes a pow- 
er or liberty of agency, since the mere under- 
standing of right and wrong, without the pow- 
er of agency therein, could lay us under no 
moral obligation to conform tothe good and 
refuse the evil, for that the mere knowledge of 
moral fitness in us, abstractly considered from a 
power, or an ability of conformity thereto in 
life and action, could not render us amenable 
either to God, society, or to ourselves, since our 
accountableness originates as much from our 
power of agency, as from our knowledge of 
the difference between moral good and eyil. 
Hence we infer, that it is the understanding to- 
gether with the ability of a conformity to moral 
rectitude, that makes us probationary and ac- 
countable creatures. And it matters not wheth- 
er we are wise enough fully to investigate the 
subject of our agency; or the nature and man- 
ner of the souls exertion of itself, since we are 
conscious of intelligent being and of agency, 
from whence results all our mental happiness 
and misery. Wus it necessary in Order to our 
being free and consequently accountable beings, 
that we should comprehend the essence, spring, 
and manner of our liberty, or how agency is ex- 
tended in all and every respect, and be able to 
solve all questions concerning it, our liberty in 
consequence thereof would be foreclosed, to- 
gether with our accountability, since none of 
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our race are wise enough, fully and perfectly to 
understand all this. Those who are the greatest 
adepts in the science of anatomy, have not dis- 
covered every minute part of the (animal) ma- 
chenery of the human body, or the respective 
usefulness of such parts as they have discover- 
ed, to the whole, nor has the united wisdom of 
mankind investigated the intrinsic reason, or 
natural cause of, motion in the human body, or 
how it is that we move a hand or finger. We 
know from experience that our hands & feet 
obey our volitions, but how volition operates on 
an animal machine we know not, yet should 
any one deny the reality of such motion or exer- 
tion he would be deemed a mad man, since 
motion is an Object of sense, in which all uni- 
formty agree: nor are we less certain of the 
reality of our souls, than of our bodies, nor of 
our agency than of either of the other positions. 
The body and its motions are pereceived by the 
senses, and the soul, and its agency by its con- 
sciousness, and we may as well dispute against 
the reality of the external motion or action of 
the hand, because we cannot comprehend it, as 
against the agency or action of the soul, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend it. Furthermore, 


we have thesame kind and degree of evidence 


and no other, of the reality of our agency, as 
we have of the reality of our souls, the evidence 
of both resulting merely from an immediate con- 
sciousness thereof, and since we have the eyvi- 
dence of the existence of the soul, from its con- 
scious exertions, and in the same exertions, we 
are likewise conscious that we are (free) agents, 
we can not therefore be deceived with respect to 
our agency, any more than with respect to our 
existence, which is bringing the argument to 
a decision in favour of human agency, for 
if we are as certain of it as of existence, we 
may venture to conclude our selves to be 
spontaneously active, for it is too evident to 
be controverted; that we Obtain both the 
knowledge of our intellectual existence and 
agency from the same manner and degree 
of evidence, or in other words from the same 
conscious exercise of our minds, nor is it in 
nature possible for us to have a conscious 
knowledge of the exercise of our minds, with- 
out having at the same time, an intuitive knowl- 
edge that the same exercise is free, the con- 
sciousness of the one cannot be without the 
consciousness of the other, for agency or the 
power of agency, is congenial with intelligence, 
and in the constitution of human nature, insep- 
erably united to, and connected with it. 

We may from our consciousness of intelligent 
action, infer the existence of the soul, abstract- 
ly considered from our agency, since mere ac- 
tion implies being, without considering whethe 
We are necessary or free beings, for that nonen- 
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ity can not act at all, or be necessary or free as it 
has no existence, but in agency we are p 

of a two fold consciousness, the one respects 
merely our actions, and the other the manner of 
them, since our manner of acting, as well as our 
actions themselves, are comprized in our con- 
sciousness of them, and it is a consciousness of 
the manner of our acting, which inform us that 
we are free agents, as a mere consciousness 
of action, without a consciousness of the man- 
ner of them, could not inform us whether we 
acted spontaneously or was acted upon by some 
other being or cause, and since every one by 
consulting his own consciousness will find that 
he has a power of agency, or that this is the 
manner of his acting, we need not pry into sci- 
ence for the discovery of our (free) agency. 

Furthermore, we may deduce the evidence of 
the certainty of our intelligent being, as well 
from our consciousness of liberty, as that of 
action abstracted from it, for that mere liberty 
or a power to act implies being, or an agent in 
whom it inheres or resides. Liberty therefore 
includes an Idea of existence, as it exhibits to 
us a consciousness of the manner of the exer- 
tion of the soul, and as the manner of those 
exertions implies exertion it self, and exertion 
implies being, therefore our consciousness of the 
power of spontaneous agency evinces our exist- 
ence; as it makes known to us the intrinsic 
mode or manner of our actions, and as the mode 
of those actions imply their existence, and their 
existence imply the existence of the soul, con- 
sequently our cousciousness of liberty by trac- 
ing it to action, and from action to the soul, 
evinces its existence. 

From what has been already argued on this 
subject it follows, that we have as great a cer- 
tainty of our (free) agency, as we have of our 
intellectual being, and are as certain of that as 
we are that we have a sensitive body, for the acts 
of our senses are not more certain, than our con- 
sciousness of intelligent. action, since our con- 
sciousness extends both to sensation and reflec- 
tion, without which we could have no knowl- 
edge of either. 

Having briefly considered the nature and force 
of the evidence of our power of agency, aris- 
ing merely from our consciousness thereof, which 
amounts to an intuitive certainty of it, we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of our bodies and of 
external things in general. An accurate exam- 
ination into our own constitution will discover, 
that our organized senses can not perceive, nor 
can we through their medium, have any con- 
ception of the soul or of its actions or opera- 
tions, for that the soul and its actions, and the 
manner of its actions, which is the same as the 
soul and its agency, (as agency implies not only 
action but the manner of action,) are altogether 
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imperceptible to the five senses. The soul or 
spirit of man is not visible to the sight, nor vi- 
brating to the drum of the ear, nor can it 
excite the Idea of sound immediately, though 
mediately or by the use of the organ of the 
body, and invented instruments it can do it, nor 
can we taste, smell, or feel a soul. Furthermore 
our own souls are as imperceptible to their own 
respective sensoriums, as the souls of others, and 
so are their respective agencies. We can no more 
by our senses perceive the actions or agency of 
our own souls, than through those mediums 
we can perceive our souls themselves, for both 
our own souls with all others of the species, 
with all their actions or agencies, are impercep- 
tible to the faculties of sensation, and as our 
senses are by nature incompitent to communi- 
cate the knowledge of any moral being, or the 
exertions or agency of such being, or beings to 
us. We therefore infer that we have the under- 
standing of that part of our nature we call 
moral, and of its spontaneous powers and exer- 
tions, merely from an intuitive consciousness 
thereof. The intuitive method of understand- 
ing the nature and exertions of our own souls; 
is altoger dissimular and unlike the manner of 
our coming at the understanding of external 
things, which are the proper objects of sense, 
and come within the mode of their perception. 
Hence we infer that the medium of sensation is 
inadiquate to mere mental discoveries. 

We know by experience that we can no other- 
wise corrispond with each other, or commani- 
cate or receive Ideas, but by adiquate representa- 
tions made to our bodily senses, either oral or 
written of which we understand the signs. 
Thus itis that the knowledge of external ob- 
jects is communicated to the mind, by the in- 
strumentality of the senses, as argued at large 
in the first and second sections of the fourth 
Chapter of the theology frequently mentioned. 
Our external senses are therefore the only medi- 
um by which the first perceptions, and conse- 
quently the knowledge of external things are 
discoverable to us, yet the mind makes no man- 
ner of discovery of it self, or of its spontaneous 
exertions through that medium, but from an 
immediate consciousness of thinking as before 
argued, in which consciousness of being or of 
the exertion of agency, the senses do not act a 

art: nor is there any need of their assistence 
in the discovery of mere mental beings, whose 
essences are too subtile, vivid and pure to come 
within their notice. The acts of consciousness 
which an intelligent being has of it self and its 
agency, is immediate which necessarily excludes 
the intervention of any intermediate cause what- 
ever, whether that of its own natural senser- 
ium or, of those invented mediums called glass- 
es. The animal machine is no more than a 
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piece of the Divine art, however stupendious to 
our imagination and surpaasing our art and com- 
prehension. 

The soul is too superior a being, to peed any 
machinery in its immediate consciousness of it 
self, and its actions. Did the soul stand in 
need of such helps for the knowledge of its (in- 
ternal) being, it would militate against its im- 
mortality, as death destroys the machine of 
sense. The knowledge of external things is 
(in this life) mediate, but not Immediate, since 
it is acequired by the instrumentality of the 
Organs of sense, and through the medium of 


| human invented instruments, but the conscious 


knowledge which we have of our intelligent 
selves, is immediate, as it is independent of 
natural or artificial mediums, or instruments. 
Was it not that in the order of nature we were 
previously apprized of our intelligent selves, we 
could not secondly have been apprised of other 
things, therefore we premise that the intuitive 
knowledge, which we immediately have of our 
mental selves, is prerequisitely assential to our 
ee of external things, which we call 
mediate knowledge, because it is obtained by the 
instrumentality of the senses, or human con- 
structed instruments, as alread sufficiently de- 
scribed. 

The conscious knowledge therefore which an 
intelligent being has merely from himself, and 
that immediately (and exclusive of all mediate 
causes, ) can not be a deception, or mistake, as it 
is the intuitive or certain knowledge of being 
and agency, or the manner of action, which can 
not and does not at all depend, on human rea- 
soning or art for its investigation, and therefore 
is not lyable to errors, mistakes or any decep- 
tion, as our scientiphical reasonings on external 
things are. Hence we infer that the apprehen- 
sions which we have from intuition is certainly 
true, and is the spring, foundation and source 
of all our knowledge, and since the under- 
standing of our (free) or spontaneous agency, 
does not result from reasoning or argumenta- 
tion, but from a conscious intuition of it to all 
mankind, we can not herein be mistaken or de- 
ceived, as it is possible for us to be, in matters 
relative to external things, wherein prejudices, 
errors and mistakes may interve, and make our 
conclusions faulty and irregular, and conse- 
quently widely different the one from the other, 
though we all agree in the conscious knowledge 
that we are (free) agents, and yet in other mat- 


ters have been ridiculously divided and subdi- 
vided. 


No sooner do we depart from the basis of the 
intuitive knowledge of our agency, in which 
all agree, and further essay to explain and inves- 
tigate the subject, than we more or less disagree 
in our apprehensions and fival conclusions con- 
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cerning it, as the learned disputations thereon 
may witness. Yet those clashing and diverse, 
and I might add party, as weli as imperfect rea- 
sonings ought not, and in the fitness of things 
cannot militate against the intuitive certainty of 
our moral agency, of which we are as certain 
as of a moral existence: Yet when we have the 
weakness to compare ofr agency with external 
and incogitative things, that are necessarily 
governed, we lose sight of our liberty, and by 
reasoning from false analogy, involve it in des- 
tiny as argued more at large in the eighth section 
of the theology, in the fourth chapter to which 
* the reader is referred, and also to the succeed- 
ing section of this appendix. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


VI.—THE HSTATE OF ANNiTIE JANS. 


RECORD OF THE CONVEYANCE OF “THE 
“ DOMINE’S BOUWERY,” TO GOVERNOR 
LOVELACE, BY HER CHILDREN. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL ENTRY, IN THE VOLUME OF 
DEEDS AND CONVEYANCES OF REAL 
ESTATE, 1665-1672, cx THE OFFICE OF THE 
Common CoUNCIL OF THE Crty or New York. 


Anno 1670/71 March the 9th. Have Johan- 
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nes Van Brugh, in nght of Catrina Roelofse, his 
wife and Attorney of Pieter Hartgers; Willem 
Bogardus, for himselfe and his brothers Jan 
Roelofsen & Jonas Bogardus; and Cornelis Van 
Borsum in right of Sara Roelofs his wife and 
by assignment of Pieter Bogardus, all children 
and Lawful heirs of Annetie Roelofs Late widow 
of dom: Bogardus deceased; for a valluable 
consideration, Transported & made unto the 
Right houn?!* Collonel Francis Lovelace his heirs 
& assignes, their farme or Bouwery commonly 
called or knowne by the name of domenee’s 
Bouwery, Lying & being on Manhattan Island 
towards the North River, the quantity of y° 
Land amounting to abont sixty two acres, as in 
the former ground briefe from Governor Stuy- 
vesant bearing date the 4** day of July 1654, 
and the confirmation thereuppon from Gov' R. 
Nicholls bearing date y* 27" of March 1667 is 
more particularly set forth. W* Transport was 
signed by them aud acknowledged before the 
Aldermen M' Olof Stevensen Cortlant & Mt John 
Lawrence. 


VIL.—CONFEDERATE LOVE-TAPS.—Continvep FROM Vo.tums I., Pac 851. 


SUPPLEMENTAL.“ 


i—TAaBULAR STATEMENT OF THE ‘‘ PRESENT FOR DUTY,” ON THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER, 1862, 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING, AND THE PER-CENTAGE OF Loss 
IN THE BRIGADES OF BRECKIN RIDGE’sS DIVISION, AT THE BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO’. 


Present for Duty 
Breckinridge’s Division 


Commission 


81st Dec., 1862. 
Palmer’s Brigade 
Preston’s ‘‘ 
Adams’s a 
Hanson’s ‘* 


129 
143 
100 
141 


1446 
1808 
1534 
1752 


513 6540 
Hanson's Brigade 


2nd January, 1863. - 
(Palmer’s) Pillow’s Brigade 

Preston’s me 

Adams’s ae 

Hanson’s * 


Total force engaged in the several 
Battles, 7.053. Total loss 2.068. 
Percentage of loss 29}. 


Com’d officers Enlisted men 


Percentage 
of Loss 


Wounded 
Aggregate 


1 
14 129 7 
75 826 118 


150 
519 


90 474 126 690 780 10 2-5 
not in action, 81 Dec., 1862, deducting its 


strength, 1893, the Percentage is 144 on Dec. 81st. 


5 381 
2 17 
i «& 
10 382 


2 42 273 
4 40 227 
1 29 95 
3 87 241 


49 364 402 253 
86 353 876 19} 
27 151 159 93 
78 856 401 214 


ES  ceyeeeeS <n 


5138 6540 7053 18 86 10 148 886 240 1224 1888 19 





* The several papers published in this supplemental portion of the collection, were kindly communicated to 


us, for that purpose, by General Bragg.—Eprror 
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2.—TABULAR STATEMENT, SHOWING THE NUMBER 
‘* PRESENT FOR Duty,” ON THE MORNING OF 
THE 81st oF DecemMBER, 1862, THE NUMBER 
o¥ KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MIssING, AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF Loss IN THE BATTLE OF Mur- 
FRESSBORO’. 


Present for duty 


E 
3 


Polk’s Corps Cheatham’s Division 454 


Withers’s “ 617 
1,071 


513 6.540 
840 6.176 


1.888 12.716 


McCowan’s e 819 4.095 
Jackson’s ad 89 785 


Total Infantry & Artillery 2.882 30.643 
Comd officers Enlisted men 


3 3 
3 

E 

-E 


5.090 
7.957 


18.047 
Hardee’s Corps Breckinridge’s ‘‘ 
~ Cleburn’s - 


o 

s 

Killed, Wounded S 
& Missing > 


Cheatham’s Div’n 
Donelson’s Brig’e 10 42 
Stewart’s ‘“ 8 23 
Mauey’s ed 8 12 19 151 

BS 98 516 85 649 707 
9 

o 


28125 4 270 1511 
47 502 
59 413 
118 578 
70 894 


1 294 1887 69 2250 2419 


mith’s ° 748 38 


% Withers’ Division 
= Deas’ Brigade 6 31 
@,Chalmers’ “ 8 82 1 
Wathall’s “ 12 42 
Anderson’s “ 8 34 


29 139 


Breckinridge’s Division 
Pillow’s Brigade 6 82 2 43 292 50 385 425 
Preston’s “ 428 4 54 856 98 503 589. 
Adams’ es 8 2% 1 104 421 145 670 7082. 
fHanson’s “« ~§10 82 8 87 241 78 856 401 
S 


5 28 116 10 288 1810 366 1914 2068 
2 ——— 
$Cleburne’s Division 
‘Wood's Brigade 7 
eJohnson’s *‘ 5 
Whiddells “ 6 
Polk's “ 4 
Genl Cleburne's Staff 
22 142 14 207 1488 198 1888 2066 
McCown’, Divis’n 8101 9 86 661 97 S44 96221 
Jackson's Brigade 1 11 40 251 291 803343 
Tl In’try & A'ty 116 6384 88 1185 7108 786 9029 9817 2934 
8.—GENERAL Braxton Braae, C.8.A. To GEN- 
ERAL SAMUEL CooPER, ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 
Hp Qrs Army or TENN 
‘TULLAHOMA March 11 1868 


Breckinridge’ 


45 


20 5 
4 £9 56 
80 
% 


82 
42 
2 


$19 108 472 504 
442 48 546 606 
471 18 569 

256 19 3801 347, 


88 
2936 
Cleburne’s Div’ 


Sm: 
I have the honor to forward by the hands 
His. Maa. Vo. II. 3. 
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of Col I. H Kelly 8" Ark Vols, Lieut General 
Hardee’s Corps, the report of that General of 
the part taken by his Corps in the Battle of 
Murfreesboro, Dec 81 to Jan’. 8’ Also the re- 
ports of Division and Brigade Commanders, in- 
cluding those of Maj Gen' M*Cown’s Division 
which was during the most important part of 
the operations, under Lt General Hardee. 

Some errors and misapprehensions of Maj 
Gen' Breckinridge, incorporated in his report 
will be corrected by reference to copies of 
notes received from him on the field of battle, 
and which are appended to the report, with an 
order for the Cavalry movement, endorsed by 
Brig Gen' Pegram as ‘‘ received.” To these pa- 
pers; appended to General B’s report, I invite 
special attention 

I am General 
Very Respy Yr Ob‘ Serv' 
BRAXTON BRAGG 


Gen' Comdg 
Gen! 8. CooPER 


Adjutant General 
Richmond- 


[ENCLOSURES IN THE ABOVE LETTER. } 


A.—Appendia, by General Bragg, to-the Report 
of Major-general Breckinridge. 


1—A note dated 10° 10™ 31" Dec saying: 
‘*The enemy are undoubtedly advancing upon 
ee me. ” 

2—A note dated 114 A M 31" Dec in reply to 
what he calls in his report ‘‘ a suggestion from 
‘*the Commanding General”—in which he 
says: ‘* lam obeying your order.” But express- 
ing the opinion that the move would expose him 
‘*to a heavy force of the enemy advancing from 
‘* Black’s (on Lebanon Road)” 

8—A note dated 10 minutes to one Oclock 1* 
Jan’ 1863 (an error for 31** Dec™ 1862 the 
day it was received) correcting previous report, 
as follows, ‘‘It is not certain the enemy is ad- 
‘*vancing upon me in two lines” &c, and re- 
questing the two Brigades asked as reinforce- 
ments against an imaginary danger, be held 
where he could get them. The hour of this 
note shows, too, an advance of half a mile— 
see report—in one hour and twenty minutes, 
under order to attack the enemy. 

4—A note dated 7 P. M. 31* Dect an applica- 
tion to reinforce Hanson in his isolation 

5— An order to Brig Gen' Pegram Comdé Caval- 
ry—endorsed ‘‘ received ”—directing the Cay- 
alry to join in the attack to be made by Gen! 
Breckinridge— 

It is stated in the General’s report that he was 
informed the Cavalry was to attack with him, 
that he failed to communicate with it, yet re- 
ported he would be ready precisely at four 
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O'clock, and did attack at that hour with nearly 
a third of his force absent. 

The tabular statement no 7—8" Feby 1863, 
accompanying my report of the Battle, shows the 
force of this Division on Wednesday the 31" 
Dec to have been 7.053- The loss of Wednes- 
day the 31** was 730—not 440 as made by 
the Division Commander—and the loss on Fri- 
day the 2°¢ Jan’ was 1.338—not ‘1.700 ”— 
The loss of Wednesday, 440, stated by the 
Division Commander, deducted from his whole 
strength leaves 6.6183—deducting again the 
Regiment and Battery he was ordered to leave 
out and adding the two Batteries of Cap" 
Robertson, leaves him still over 6.000 Infantry 
and Artillery instead of 4.500 with which he 
says the attack was made and counting his 
error in making the loss too small on Wednes- 
day and too large on Friday, he still has un- 
derrated his force by more than one fourth 


B.—Oopies of Dispatches received by General 
Bragg, on the field of Murfreesboro’. 


I. 


10x10 M. 

The Enemy are undoubtedly advancing upon 

me, 
5 JouN CO. BRECKINRIDGE 
Lt- Gen' Braee 
Comdg Forces 
The Lebanon Road is unprotected 
‘and I have no troops to fill out my line to 
it— 
II. 


114 Oelock A. M. 
GENERAL 

Iam obeying your order but 

my left is now engaged with the Enemy and 

if I advance my whole line further forward 

and still retain communication with my left, it 

will take me clear away from the Lebanon 

Road and expose my right and that road to a 

heavy force of the enemy advancing from 
_Black’s 


Dect 31** 1862, 


JoHN ©. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Major General. 
General Braaa. 


Til, 


Heap Qr* Brecxrnriper’s Drvision 
IN THE FIELD* Jan’ 1, 1863 
10 Minutes to One o’clock 
CoL. 
It is not certain, that the enemy are ad- 
vancing upon me in two lines, 
Gen! Pegram promises to report the true con- 
dition of things. The two Brigades you or- 


* Received on the thirty-first of December. 
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dered to me might be held at the Ford of the 
River, subject to further developments. If 
necessary, | can get them into position from 
that point before the enemy could reach me. 
Very Respectfully 
Joun C, BRECKINRIDGE. 
Major General 
Lt Col Brent— 
A A. Gen! 
IV. 
Hp Qrs BRECKINRIDGE's DIVISION 
IN THE FIELD Dec’ 31. 7. P.M 
GENERAL— 

When I crossed the river this evening 
with two Brigades, I left Gen' Hanson’s Brig- 
ade, holding the Hill already designated as 
the Commanding position m front of my Di- 
vision. 

I have the honor now to report that Han- 
son’s Brigade is still in the same position with 
8 Batteries isolated from the balance of the 
Army 

Very Respectfully 
Your Ob‘ Servant 
JoHN C, BRECKINRIDGE 


Gen' Brace 
Comdg Army Tenn. 
V. 
Hp Qrs IN FIELD 
1 P. M, 2¢ 
GENERAL. 


The General is about moving to take 
by force a position between Hoovers house and 
the right of our line on this side of the riv- 
er— General Wharton will be there- You 
will so arrange and dispose of your command 
in the vicinity of Hoover’s so as to cooperate 
with this movement. 


Respectfully 
Gro W. BRENT 
A. A. G. 
Brigt Gen' PecramM 
“ Rec# ” 
“ Jno PEGRAM. 
“Brig Gen!” 


4.—GENERAL PATTON ANDERSON’S LETTER TO 
Mayor HuGer, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GEN- 
ERAL. 


H? Q"™, WaATTHALL’s BRIGADE 
WirnHer’s Diviston Poux’s A. T. 

In LINE Jany 2¢ 1863 10 45 P.M 

Masor 
Soon after dark to night, I sent a Staff 
Officer to the Maj Gen' Comdg Division, to inform 
him of my present position. I directed him to 
say that I was immediately in front of the en- 
emy with no infantry support on right or left. 
He informs me that Maj Gen' Breckinridge was 
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present when he delivered the message and stat- 
ed to the L' Gen' Commanding the Corps that 
supports had been ordered to take position on 
my right & left & that they were there in posi- 
tion. I deem it proper to state that since the 
return of my Staff Officer, (In company with 
other officers made a personal reconnoisance of 
the position & find no infantry on my right 
& none on my left, nearer than 800 yards dis- 
tant. The enemy is immediately in front of 
this interval A Battery on my left in some meas- 
ure commands the approach to this interval but 
not entirely. Gen' Breckinridge not being pres- 
ent I desire to inform the Maj Gen' Comdg Di- 
vision of these facts 
Iam Major Very Resp* 


Your Obt Sert 
Patron ANDERSON 
Brig Gen! &c 
Major Huger 
A. A. Gen— 


5.—AssisTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL BRENT’S 
LETTER TO GENERAL BRAGG. 


Heap Quarters Army or TENN 
TuLLAHoMA March 15" 1863 
GENERAL 
On the evening of the 2%* January 
about 84 o’clock, after the formation of the 
line of battle by Maj Gen' Breckinridge Divis- 
ion, Brig Gen! Pillow rode up and enquired of 


Gen! Breckinridge, if any support was on our |. 


right. He was informed that Brig Gen' Pe- 
gram with his Cavalry Brigade sustained by 
Brig Gen! Wharton was there. ‘ Brig Gen! Pil- 
low then asked if any communication had 
been had with Gen' Pegram and on being re- 
sponded to in the negative, said, that it was 
not only proper, but important to communi- 
cate with him prior to the movement. 

I was on the field at that timt by your 
order in company with Capt. Robertson Comdg 
Battery 

I am General 
Very Respectfully 
Your Ob‘ Ser'. 
GrorcE W™ Brent— 
A. A. G. 
Gen! Braxton Braae. 
Comdg Army of Tenn. 


6—Copy oF GENERAL KRAGG’S ENDORSEMENT 
on GENERAL BRECKINRIDGE’S LETTER ASKING 
THAT HIS LETTER TO THE ADJUTANT AND IN- 
SPECTOR-GENERAL, REQUESTING A CouRT OF 
INQUIRY, BE PUBLISHED.* 


May 13% 1863. 
I forward this application with the remark, 


* This letter to the Adjutant] and Inspector-general of 


that in the ‘application for a Court of Inquiry, 
now asked to be made public, there were state- 
ments not in accordance with my understanding 
of the facts, on which I did not comment in 
transmitting the paper, believing that the in- 
vestigation to follow would discover the facts, 
and other refutaion was therefore unnecessary. 
The Department may decide whether such 
paper should be laid before the public under 
such circumstances. 
Braxton Brace 


Gen' Comdg. 
Official 
A. W. WALTER 
A. A. G.— 
[ENDORSED :] 
May 26, 63- 


Gen! Breckinridge’s application ior a Court 
of Enquiry was “approved” and forwarded 
without comment- On his application to 
have it published the within endorsement was 
made- 





His report of the battle of Murfreesboro’ and 
the application for the Court, both full of er- 
rors and misstatements have been given to the 
press without my endorsements— 

B. B. 


7.—GENERAL SAMUEL CooPER, ADJUTANT AND 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL, TO GENERAL Braaa. 


Apst & Insp. GENL's OFFICE 
RIcHMOND, May 31, 1863. 
Sm: 

I have received your letter of the 23¢ inst, 
on the subject of the publication of Major Gen-. 
eral Breckinridge’s letter of the 31. of March 
asking for a Court of Inquiry. 

In answer I have to state that the publication 
referred to was not made with the sanction of 
the War Department. 

It is proper I should also state that a friend of 
Gen' Breckinridge had called on me for a copy 
of his letter for a Court of Inquiry, and said the 
General desired to know my opinion of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of making it public. The 
matter not being presented to me officially, I did 
not maturely consider it, and being hurried at 
the moment & viewing it as little more than the 
publication of a sub report, saw nv objection to 
the publication & so answered. Since the re- 
ceipt of your letter the case is presented to me 
as one of controversy in relation to an official 
transaction, & the impropriety of making a 
publication in that connection is clearly perceiv- 
ed; tho’ it may be supposed, from the want of 
professional training on the part of Major Gen- 


a 
the Army, may be found in Tux Hisronica, Magazine, 
ILL, L., 887, 888,—Eprror, 
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eral Breckinridge, that it was not perceived by 
him. 


Had he pursued the strict military course in 
this instance he would have addressed his com- 
munication officially to this office through the 
channel prescribed by regulations, when his ap- 
plication would have been duly laid before the 
Secretary of War, who alone had the right to 
decide the question. 

Very respectfully 
Your Obt Svt 
8. CooPEr. 
Gen' Braxton Braga. A. &I1. G. 
Comdg &c &e 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


8.—AssIsTANT INSPECTOR-GENERAL W. CLAVE, 
C. 8. A. To GENERAL Brace. 


SHELBYVILLE TENNESSEE 
June 2¢ 1863. 
GENERAL 
I have the honor to reply to your in- 
quiry—“ What order, if any, did you carry to 
“Maj Gen! Breckinridge on Wednesday at the 
“battle of Murfreesboro”—as follows— 

About 10 A M you directed me to gallop 
over to Maj Gen' Breckinridge as rapidly as 
possible and tell him to advance with his en- 
tire Division except one Brigade, Hanson’s I 
think—which you ordered to be retained as a 
support in rear of the Battery, then on the Hill 
in front of Genl B’s line of battle—This 
order I communicated to Maj Genl Breckin- 
ridge as it was given to me, when I was in- 
formed by him that the enemy was threaten- 
ing his right flank—and my impression is— 
the inquiry was made, whether he should ad- 
vance under these circumstances—Not being 
able to reply I rode back to you with the in- 
formation communicated to me by Maj Gen! 
B- when you ordered me to return rapidly and 
tell Maj Gen' Breckinridge, that unless he was 
certain the enemy were upon him, to go ahead- 

Maj Gen! Breckinridge’s reply was, he could 
be certain of nothing, or something similar— 
but that he had taken steps to ascertain the cor- 
rectness or falsity of the report by sending 
Staff Officers & 

While engaged in this duty I met Lt Col 
Greenfell Vol Aid and Lt Col Johnston—the 
former I know was on a similar errand to my- 
sel-- as he came to repeat the order and ascer- 
tain the cause of my stay— the latter I passed 
and understood he was on a like errand. 

I am Gen! 
Very Resp Yt Ob Sevt 
W. CLAVE 
. Maj & Asst Insp Gen! 
Gen' Braxton Brace 
Comg. 





9.—STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENER- 
AL Davip Urqunant, ©. 8S. A. 


SHELBYVILLE 12% June 1863 

On Friday Night Jany 2¢ 1863 at Murfrees- 
boro, a meeting of the Corps and Division Com- 
manders was held at Gen' Bragg’s Head Qrs. 

The Division Commanders left at 10 or 103 
P. M. 

Lt Gen' Polk and Lt Gen' Hardee left at 11 
O'clock At about 12 or 124 same night a Cour- 
ier from the Cavalry came in, informing the Gen! 
Com*é that the enemy were advancing on our 
Right Wing. 

The General ordered me to go to Lt Gen! 
Hardee and advise him of the report, directing 
him to go to that point, The command of the 
Right Wing having been given to him that Even- 
ing, under a new disposition of the troops. I 
found the General at Co! Ready’s House in Mur- 
freesboro. Major Gen' Breckinridge was also 
there waiting for supper. 

Lt Gen' Hardee went off te see Gen' Bragg 
and Gen! Breckinridge was also informed of the 
Reported advance of the enemy. 

I went from there to Lt Gen' Polk’s Head Qrs 
to get a message sent out to Brig Gen' Wharton 
of the Cavalry. 

Davip URGUHART 
Lt Col. A. A. G. 





VIII.— FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 


Tue Frrst AMERICAN CENT. 


“F.§.,” in the Rural New Yorker, is wrong 
in regard to the first American cent. The so- 
called “ Washington pennies ” were mere mod- 
els or medals, and were not issued by the 
Government. The 1793 penny is the first of 
the American series; and there were plenty of 
these made in 1799. They can be found in 
any collection of note, in this country. 

Ihave just noticed an inquiry, made by a 
correspondent, in the Rural New Yorker, in re- 
gard to the United States cents. As I have 
made numismatics a special study, I will an- 
swer his question, The copper cent was not 
issued for circulation until the year 1798, al- 
though several patterns had been struck off 
previous to that time. This cent of 1793 was 
very similar to those of later dates; but, in- 
stead of the wreath, it bore around the words 
“one cent,” a chain having thirteen links. 


— ———S a oe a a Seen 


SA. & tw ow 
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This type was changed, during the same year. 
Cents were issued annually until the year 1857, 
with the exception of 1815, when none were 
coined. In 1857, the small nickel cents made 
their appearance. In consequence of their is- 
sue, the greater part of the large copper cents 
of that year were returned to the Mint. 

Some of the cents are quite rare, and bring 
high prices, when in good condition. It is dif- 
ficult to collect a complete set. The cent of 
1799 is the rarest of the series. It is said that 
the scarcity of the cents of this date is owing 
to this fact: a firm in Salem, engaged in the 
slave-trade, at that time, obtained a large 
quantity, directly from the Mint, drilled holes 
in them, and shipped them to Africa, to ex- 
change them for slaves, The African Chiefs 
would string them and wear them around their 
necks, prizing them very highly. 


THE cuRIOUS SHELL- 
STRANGE RELICS. 


Paciric ABORIGINES. 
MOUNDS OF CALIFORNIA. 
ANCIENT BURIAL-PLACE. 


San Pablo is about fifteen miles from Oak- 
land, and lies almost due North; and the road 
follows the beach, giving, the whole distance, a 
sight of the bay, San Francisco city, the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad wharf, and the famous 
Goat Island of legislative renown. When, 
within three miles of the town, we came to a 
shell-mound rising up from the plain to al- 
most the dignity of a hill, and which is now 
covered with a growth of shrubbery. There 
is no telling when or by whom that mound 
was raised, that is almost a mile long and half 
a mile wide. 

Fragments of pottery, made of red earth not 
to be obtained anywhere in this State, are 
found, on the surface and near the top; and, 
about two years ago, Mr. McHenry, the owner 
of the land, dug a trench, and, at a depth of 
twenty feet, sixty feet in from the West, near 
the base, found numerous skeletons of Indians, 
of all sizes, and some bones of dogs and birds, 
and many implements of stone. One baby had 
been rolled in a monstrously long piece of red 
silk, like the mummies, and had been covered 
with a coating of a sort of asphaltum. Mr. 
McHenry also found, in other parts of the hill, 
evidences enough to show that this mound was 
a burying-place for some extinct tribe of In- 
dians, as the skulls are different from all others 
known, in some particulars, 

Where the red silk came from, would puzzle 
any one to know, as this must have been a prim- 
itive race, judging by the rude implements and 
utensils. All the skeletons were in a sitting 
posture, with their faces turned northward. 
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The shells that form this mound are oyster, 
clam, and mussel shells, all having been exposed 
to the action of fire, and nearly all broken fine, 
Very rarely are entire shells found. The same 
kind of mounds, though not so large, are found 
near San Mateo, on the San Francisco side, 
They are all near the shores of the bay; and 
have been made of shells of the oysters and 
mussels that the Indians used as food, and 
which they evidently roasted to open. Some 
think it impossible that such enormous quanti- 
ties ot oysters, etc., could ever have been eaten ; 
and I would never have believed it, had I not 
seen a gentleman eat roast oysters, once, and 
seen the pile of shells he left.— Transcript. 


A Curtous LETTER IN Massacuuserts His- 
TORY. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

In Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts, 
we find reference to Major Robert Sedgwick, as 
a man ‘authorized, with Captain John Lever- 
‘* ett—afterwards Governor—to war against the 
‘* Dutch in America ; but peace being made be- 
‘* fure their troops were ready, they turned their 
‘* attention against the French, at the eastward. 
‘*Tt was a time of peace,” says Hutchinson 
‘* between the two nations, but the English had 
‘* good right to the country ; and the complaints 
‘*of the French in Europe could not prevail up- 
**on Cromwell to give it up again.” The fol- 
lowing account of the conuliian by Sedgwick, 
is most amusing. It strikes one as quite an 
anomaly in the way of military movements. I 
would premise that Major Sedgwick was then a 
member of the London Artillery Company, and, 
afterward, one of the founders of our own An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company. The 
letter has not appeared, asI am aware, in our 
history; and is remarkable, among other things, 
for its religious tone and spirit. Itis dated 
**From Major Sedgwick at CHarRLes Town, 
** New ENGLAND, this 24 Sept., 1654.” 


‘*T know you cannot but be acquainted with 
‘* our first business we were designed unto. God 
‘* did not seem to smile upon us in that business, 
‘‘in many of his workings toward us. But so 
‘‘it fell out, even when we were ready to ad- 
**vance, with our forces, to the southward, we 
‘*had countermands as touching that business ; 
‘*we then being in a posture of War, and sol- 
‘*diers here listed in pay, attended the other 
‘part of our Commission against the French, 
‘¢ and the fourth of July set sail for Vantusket, 
‘¢with 8 ships, one Catch, and about two 
‘*hundred Land Soldiers, of old Hngland and 
‘*New. Our first place designed for, was St. 
‘* John’s Fort, there we arrived the 15 Ditto, 
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‘* and in four days took itm, where we found a 
‘* gallant Fort, above seventy proper Soldiers, 
‘seventeen peece of Ordnance, besides Murth- 
**erers, Stokefowlers, and other Ammunition. 
** Having sent away the French, and settled our 
**Garrison, we set sail for Port Riall, and five 
**days after our arrival there, took in that Fort, 
**as also a ship of France that lay under the 
** Fort; in the Fort we found Seamen, Soldiers 
‘“‘and Planters, about an 135 fighting men. 
‘*Our force with which we landed, and lay 
‘* entrenched against the Fort, was but equal in 
‘*number; there was in the Fort twenty peeces 
‘of Ordnance, above fourty barrels of pow- 
‘*der, with other necessaries. Our work bein, 
‘* finished there, we set sail for Penobscout, an 
**took in that, where we found a small Fort, 
** yet very strong, and a very well composed 
‘* peece with eight peece of Ordnance one Brass, 
‘*three murtherers, about. eighteen Barrels of 
‘** powder, and eighteen men in garison. I am 
‘* willing to hope God intends a blessing in this 
‘* affair to the English Nation, and to the Plan- 
** tations in particular. It’s a brave Countrey full 
“of fine Rivers, Airable Pastors, full of Tim- 
**ber, gallant Masts, full of Mines, Coal, Mar- 
‘* ble, Iron, Lead, and some say Copper. 
‘*Many convenient places for fishing, making 
** of Oyl, and good quantities of trade for Bea- 
‘*¢ ver and Mous-skins.” 


CampBringE, April, 1873. A. B. M. 


Ancient CuurcH.—The Trinity Episcopal 
Church, down in Oxford, Pennsylvania, is one 


of the oldest in this country. It was built in 
the year 1700, and is, therefore, one hundred 
and seventy-three years old. It is cruciform 
in shape. The bricks, from which it is built, 
were brought from England. The bible and 
a beautiful silver communion-set, were pre- 
sented by Queen Anne; and have been in the 
chnrch, in constant use, one hundred and twenty 
years, and are still in good condition. The 
grave-yard is enclosed by a neat stone-wall, 
and in it are many grave-stones of ancient date, 
some bearing the date 1701, 1706, and 1707— 
some no doubt are older, but are not legible. 
A new grave can scarcely be opened without 
disturbing some of the ancient bones reposing 
there. During last Fall, the interior of the 
church was painted and the walls frescoed in the 
style of the seventeenth century, presenting a very 
beautiful appearance.—Doylestown Democrat. 


A CHASE FOR A FortunE.—The Executive 
Committee of the ‘*‘ Chase Heirs ” of New Bruns- 
wick do not have much confidence in the exist- 
ence of that somewhat mythical estate. In 
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their Report, adopted at a recent Session in the 
city of St. John, they say : 

‘*Reports have been circulated through the 
‘* public press, respecting the estate claimed by 
‘* the Chase heirs, which are without any foun- 
‘¢ dation whatever ; and which are calculated to 
‘*mislead those unacquainted with the facts. 
‘*The Committee, therefore, think it advisable 
** to state that they have spent much time and 
‘*Jabor in endeavoring to ascertain whether or 
‘*not any property exists in England, to which 
‘* the Chases in this country, are entitled. Thus 
‘* far, the information obtained—both from let- 
‘*ters, from solicitors in England, and other- 
‘* wise—has gone to prove that no such estate 
** exists.” — Maine Farmer. 


GENERAL Meapre.—The New York vhurch 
Journal says of General Meade: ‘* A more stain- 
‘less knight never drew asword. A kindlier 
‘**heart never beat. A simpler and truer Chris- 
“tian has seldom, in these days, lived ; none 
‘*worthier to wear ‘the grand old name of 
‘* ¢ gentleman,’ without a blot, than George G. 
‘*Meade. Philadelphia did well to drape her- 
‘‘self in weeds of mourning. She expressed 
‘** but the whole nation’s feeling. Knowing him 
‘* nearer, she felt his loss nearer. But we may 
‘*all thank God for the example of a life true 
‘**to duty, for another white name to place 
** among all the wreath-crowned names upon the 
‘nation’s walls, a model and an incitement 
‘* while the nation stands.” 


Scraprs.—The Arkansas linguists feel that if 
the name of that State is to be often in the 
mouths of men, as it is likely to continue to 
be, unless the inhabitants mend their manners, 
then the true and orthodox pronunciation of it 
should be definitely settled. The weight of 
authority in the State, is in favor of the broad 
“a” in the last syllable, with the final “s” 
silent—Arkansaw.. To fix the matter, definitely 
and authoritatively, the native linguists have 
investigated the derivation of the word. The 
territory was called Ock-en-sea. The old 
French settlers spelled it, as their records tes- 
tify, Akancea—the “c” being soft. This in- 
dicates that the final “‘s” should not be sound- 
ed. The inhabitants prefer Arkansaw; and, 
as it is their own State, we suppose that they 
have a right to do as they please in the matter, 
especially as there is no law of the United 
States against their doing so. They say that 
when Mr. Fillmore was President of the Sen- 
ate, he compromised the thing according to 
the tastes of the Senators from that State. 
Senator Sevier said Ar-kan-sas; Senator Ash- 
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ley, Arkansaw, Mr. Fillmore used to recog- 
nize Mr. Sevier as “the Senator from Arkan- 
“sas,” and Mr. Ashley as “the Senator from 
“ Arkansaw.”—New York Tribune. 


—One of the subscribers of the Prairie 
Farmer, living at Dix, Illinois, says that he has 
heard and sel a great deal about hard times, in 
these days, but avers that they do not compare 
with the times of twenty-five years ago. He 
gives the fullowing incident as a proof of his 
assertion : 

‘*In Jeffeison-county, in this State, Mr..Coly 
** Babcock, in 1845, wishing to purchase two 
‘* pairs of shoes, went to his country store, and 
‘** found that the keeper had the shoes he desir- 
‘fed: one pair at ninety cents, the other at sev- 
** enty-five cents. This was considered an exorb- 
‘itant price, which he declined to pay, but 
‘*would go to St. Louis—the head market. 
‘*This was distant eighty miles from his resi- 
‘* dence; but he shouldered his rifle, put some 
***corn dodger’ and salt in his shot-bag, and 
‘* started, on foot, killing birds for meat, and 
‘*lying at night by camp-fires of marketers, 
‘*who were plenty at that time. Arriving at 
‘*the Mississippi and Illinoistown—now East St. 
**Louis—he found that it would cost him five 


*‘ cents to cruss the river. He was mortified to 


‘*find that he would then be obliged to break 
“in upon his shoe money; but succumbed at 
** last, went over to the city and made his pur- 
** chase of two pairs of shoes at a cost of forty 


‘*and sixty cents. On returning home, he found 
‘*he had cleared sixty cents, less the ferriage, 
** by his trip. 

‘* Walking eighty miles to save this amount 
**may look absurd; but dollars were scarce ; 
‘“ markets distant; the land covered with forest ; 
*‘labor without demand; and pork worth one 
** dollar and fifty cents per hundred pounds.” 


—A lake in Harrison-county, Indiana, which 
is supposed to have existed for hundreds of 
years, has recently been drained, and seventy 
acres of valuable land added to the farmer’s 
fields. After the draining had been completed, 
the owner found evidences that the bed of the 
lake had, at one time, been occupied as an In- 
dian camping-ground—probably the site of 
one of their villages. In evidence of this, he 
states that, in digging a cellar, large quantities 
of bear and deer bones were thrown up. At 
other points on the place, when digging holes 
to set posts, bones of Indians were found. Sev- 
eral Indian graves were also discovered on the 
place, which appear to have been covered with 
muscle shells, taken from the bed of some of 
the neighboring creeks or the Ohio-river. In- 
dian implements of various kinds have also 
been found in the neighborhood. It is thought 
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that the locality, at one time, has been the 
home of a large tribe of North American Indi- 
ans, every trace of which has disappeared, ex- 
cept the relics thus accidentally discovered. 
This is an interesting field for the investigation 
of archeologists; and may enable them to 
gather some valuable information, in regard to 
the aborigines of the country.—Alany Argus. 


—Little doubt now exists that the Colorado 
Desert was once the bed of a sea. Careful in- 
strumental observations have lately been made, 
which seem to establish the fact, beyond doubt, 
Between the San Gorgonio-pass and the San 
Diego and Fort Yuma wagon-road, a distance 
of fifty miles, the surface is far below the sea 
level. On the line of the railroad, there are 
depressions of two hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface of San Francisco-bay; and other 
parts of the Desert are three hundred feet be- 
low the level of the Pacific, beyond the Golden 
Gate. On the rocks and sides of the moun- 
tains, a great many signs have been discovered, 
such as are held to be confirmatory of this 
theory of former submersion ; and it is nuw ac- 
cepted, as a fact, by the best informed scien- 
tists. Hence it would appear that, either the 
gradual exhaustion of the sources of water 
supply, or through some more sudden natural 
convulsion, the heart of the Continent, once 
occupied by a vast expanse of water, has been 
drained; and, within a comparatively short 
space of time, changed to dry land.—Jdid, 


—At Carrollton, near New Orleans, lives 
Colonel Bill Fisher, said to be the only surviv- 
ing companion of the famous Seminole Chief, 
Osceola. The Colonel ran away from a Friends’ 
School, in Philadelphia, when fifteen years of 
age, and joined the Seminoles. He was adopt- 
ed into the tribe under the name of Oocha Bill. 
The Colonel’s story of the origin of the Sem- 
inole War does not agree with *he commonly 
published narrative. He says tnat a party of 
stock-tenders were hunting for lost cattle, and 
met some Indians engaged in skinning animals. 
It was doubtful whether the beeves belonged 
to the Indians or the stock-raisers, as the latter 
were in the habit of catching and branding all 
the wild cattle they could overtake. The 
white men did not wait to inquire, but fired 
into the Indians, and killed five. The result 
of this cruel and unjustifiable outrage was a 
War, which cost thirty millions of dollars and 
the lives of many soldiers and citizens, 


—Mrs. Robert E. Lee does not ask to have 
the Arlington estate, now covered with soldiers’ 
graves, restored to her, but calls for reasonable 
remuneration. She says that General Lee nev- 
er owned an acre of it. When Mrs. Lee’s fath- 
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er died, he made, in his will, an obligation that 
all the slaves belonging to the estate should be 
set free, after the expiration of five years. The 
time of their manumission came on, in 1868, and 
right in the very height of the War. General 
Robert E. Lee, as the executor of the will, sum- 
moned these slaves together, at a convenient 
point, within his lines, and gave them free pa- 
pers and passes through the Confederate lines, to 
oa they would. This fact, if it be a 
t, is not generally known.—Maine Farmer. 


—Ex-Confederate General Pendleton, an Epis- 
copal clergyman, now, is lecturing in the South, 
to raise funds to build a tomb for General Lee. 
In his lecture at Mobile, he is reported to have 
made serious charges i General Long- 
street, to whose delay he attributed the loss of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. He said Longstreet 
had received positive orders from General Lee 
to advance, at dawn, the next morning ; that it 
was perfectly practicable, the enemy being un- 
— ; and that he did not advance till four 
A. M., when the Union Army was massed and 
concentrated. 


—The town of Albany, in Oxford-county, in 
this State, was formerly called “ Plantation of 
“Oxford.” It was first settled so late as 1800; 
and incorporated on the twentieth of June, 
1808.—Maine Farmer. 


— Waterford, Maine, was settled in 1775, by 


David McMaine. It has a saw-mill, grist-mill, 
and tannery.—Ibdid. 


—The first mill in the town of Andover, 
Maine, was erected in 1791, by Colonel Thomas 
Poor.—J bid. 


IX.—NOTZEB. 


ANOTBER Fort «In THE INDIAN War OF 1755 
To 1768. 


In the days of Fort Dobbs, there was a neigh- 
borhood fort, on Fifth-creek, eight miles North- 
east of Statesville, North Carolina, at what is 
now known as “‘ Somer’s Old Mill.” It was near 
Andrew Reed’s, on the old map of Fourth-creek 
Congregation. 

He is supposed to have built the mill, and 
that the fort was there to protect it. The lo- 
cation is an admirable one: in coming to it, from 
the South, we descend fora quarter of a mile, 
and come to the present barn, back of which 
begins a deep ravine, that runs down on the left 
to the creek, where it comes around the point of 
a hill; and, coming — a high and steep 
ridge of a hill, is turn ut of its course, more 
to the North. Where the end of that ridge slop- 
ed down into the bottom, was the mill-pond : 
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a little more around to the right, is the mill. 
Then the creek flows partly back, on the lower 
or right hand side of the ridge, and turns off 
again nearly in the direction of it, and would 
have gone if these hills, projecting across its 
course, had not interfered with it. It was near- 
ly in the shape of the letter 8, with the middle 
part of it on the upper side of the bluff or 
ridge, that slopes away more —— on the 
other or south-eastern side, down which the 
road goes, in front of the house, crossing the 
creek below the old mill. 

The shape, too, made in passing round the 
end of the ridge, is very much like that of an 
ox-bow, with the open end on the South. At 
the barn, where the ridge begins to jut out, or a 
little lower down, on its highest part, or a little 
lower still than the house, where there ap- 
pears to have been a building, any of these 
three points would have been a good site for a 
fort ; but where it was, wedo not know. When 
the country was nearly clear of timber, as it is 
said to have been at first, there must have been 
a very extensive prospect from this point— 
eighty-five feet, by measurement, above the 
stream—up and down the valley of the creek. 
There is no other place, in the whole region, 
like this.¥ Several families took refuge here, in 
time of the War—among others, the Archibalds. 
One of these, William, whose house was on the 
other, or western, fork of the same creek, had 
gone one day down near where Turner’s-mill now 
is, and returning justin the edge of evening, 
but not yet dark, came to the ford, near where 
the late James Hill lived. He was on horse-back, 
and was shot through the breast. He jumped 
from his horse into the creek, and secreted him- 
self, under the bank, where it projected over. 
He was well acquainted with the locality. The 
Indian who shot was so far off, that, in the dusk, 
he could not see where he went. Several of the 
savages came to the bank and examined; went 
off some distance and returned again, trying to 
track him, but did not succeed. He crammed 
his handkerchief into the wound to stop the flow 
of blood, and kept quiet, expecting every mo- 
ment that they would come and dispatch him. 

But, after waiting a long time, they departed. 
He, finding the way clear, came out; mounted 
his horse; and rode to the fort, two or three miles, 
when he fainted with loss of blood. He surviv- 
ed, but did not recover from the effects of the 
wound of that night. 

These traditions, connected with various lo- 
calities in this region, are interesting to the de- 
scendants of those who exposed themselves to 
dangers and hardships, in settling the country. 


* This is also a great center of roads: several converge 
here, on both sides of the creek.—E. F. R. 
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*¢ The rude forefathers of the hamlet ” have pass- 
ed away; and, in some cases, their very names 
have disappeared from the country. Some say 
that the mill, above-mentioned, was erected 
since that time, by the late Andrew Caldwell, 
the father of Hon. J. P. Caldwell, Judge D. F. 
Caldwell, etc., who occupied the place for many 
years. This is the siath place of refuge from 
the savages, besides the main fort, three miles 
North of town, near the Huggins place—one on 
the North side of Fourth-creek, above the house 
of the late Ross Simonton; this one, at the old 
Somer’s mill; one South of the Georgia-road, 
near Captain Eagle’s; one South of town, upon 
the old road that went in that direction, and 
near where the late Joseph Murdock, Esq., liv- 
ed; another, still further South, in the neigh- 
borhood of Andrew Nail’s ; another, to the right 
of Third-creek Station, in Rowan-county, on 
the Beaver-dam, a branch of Witherow’s-creek. 
We suppose that these were wooden structures, 
called block-houses, such as is illustrated in 
Webster's large Dictionary, at that word—hence, 
they have decayed ; and, in some cases, no trace 
remains. There were, doubtless, many others 
of the same kind in the country, exposed to the 
inroads of the savages. 


STATESVILLE N. C. E. F. R. 


WHITEHALL Siip.—This name arose from a 
large dwelling, standing on the present corner 
of Whitehall and State-streets. This building 
is supposed to have been erected by Governor 
Stuyvesant, in the time of his administration. 
It aiterwards came into the possession of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dongan, in whose time it became 
known as the Whitehall. It was occupied, at 
different intervals, by merchants. Attached to 
the premises, were a bake-house, bolting-house, 
and warehouse, erected in the time of the great 
flour speculation. 

Governor Dongan afterwards became Earl of 
Limerick. He was still living in England in 
1715, at which time he sent over a kinsman to 
sell this and other property still belonging to 
him in this country. 


THe HAMERSLEY FAMILY. 


= William Hamersley, an officer in the British 
Navy; resigned the service, while stationed in 
New York harbor, in-1716; was a merchant, 
as appears by us tomb-stone in Trinity church- 
yard; and died in 1752. A Vestry-man of Trin- 
ity church, from 1731 to 1852; and was a ship- 
ping merchant in the Mediterranean trade. 


Sons of William Hamersley. 
1st, William Hamersley,,eldest,son, an officer 
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in the British Army; died in service, in the 
West Indies; and never married. 

2nd, Andrew Hamersley, Merchant — after 
whom Hamersley-street was named—commenc- 
ed life with a Commission in the Army; and 
married, in 1755, Margaret, grand-daughter of 
Thomas Gordon, of the King’s Council and 
Chief-justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, who was a son of Sir George Gordon, 
one of those who took an active interest in the 
advancement of the Colonies. Andrew Ham- 
ersley was in the Common Council, in 1773, and 
in the Vestry of Trinity-church, from 1787 to 
1807. 

8rd, John Hamersley—John Hamersley & Co. 
—importer of general merchandise, from 1759 
to 1770, as appears by one of his inward in- 
voice-books. Not married. 


Sons of Andrew Hamersley. 


ist, William, M. D.—about 1790, received 
his degree from the hands of Doctor Robert- 
son, the historian, at Edinburg. He was the 
first Professor of the Institutes of Medicine at 
Columbia-college, at the age of twenty-five— 
from 1792 to 1800. He married Elizabeth Van 
Cortlandt de Peyster. 

Their son Andrew—now deceased—was au- 
thor of the prize essay on The Remote and 


Prowimate Causes of Phthises Pulmonalis. New 
York State Medical Society, 1825. 
Second son, William, now, 1863, Mayor of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
2nd, Louis Carré Hamersley married in Vir- 
inia, 
8rd, Thomas Hamersley, a ripe scholar and 


Warden of |’ Eglise du St. Esprit. Lorenzo du 
Ponte thought him the best Italian scholar in 
America. He married Susan, daughter of Col- 
onel Watkins, Aide-de-camp, during the Rev- 
olution, of his father-in-law, Governor Liv- 
ingston of New Jersey. Governor Jay and 
Colonel Watkins married two daughters of 
Governor Livingston. 

Andrew Hamersley, Louis Carré Hamersley, 
and Thomas Hamersley were merchants, im 
porters, and dealers in iron and iron-ware, for 
more than half a century. 


New York Orry. J. W. H. 


X.—REPLIES. 
Muzxs Stanpiso.—[H. M., III., i., 56, 251, 370.) 


L 


If Myles Standish was a Roman Catholic, he 
was also a hypocrite; till proof of the latter, 
he must be considered, what the Pilgrims be- 
lieved him to be—and never before doubted— 
a Protestant and an honest man. Myles Stand- 
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ish was not the man to sail under false colors. 
He was bold, brave, impetuous, open as the 
day, and not double-faced. His memory should 
have been safe from insult. He wrote it Myuus. 
Boston, Mass. os We as 


II. 


J. W. T. raises the issue whether Miles Stand- 
ish was a Roman Catholic or a hypocrite; as 
if he must have been either the one or the 
other. But J. W. T. does not attempt to prove 
that Miles ever pretended he was not a Roman 
Catholic; and his reply is equally barren of 
evidence to prove that Miles ever pretended 
that he was a Protestant. Where, then, was 
Miles Standish’s “hypocrisy” manifested ? 
Why, then, might he not have been a Roman 
Catholic, since his alleged family was unques- 
tionably and actively such and he never pre- 
tended to be anything else ? 

J. W. T. says Miles “ was not the man to sail 
“under false colors.” Granted; and to prove 
it I call the attention of J. W. T. to the patent 
fact that he never pretended that he was a 
Protestant. He never sailed under Protestant 
colors: he preferred to sail without any colors 
rather than to hoist those which would have 
JSalsely proclaimed him to have been—what he 
really was not—a Plymouth Separatist and a 
Protestant. 

J. W. T. raises a new issue as to the charac- 
ter of Miles —“ he was bold, brave, impetuous, 
“open as the day, and not double-faced.” Ad- 
mitied, again; but does not the fact that he 
was “open as the day” and “not double- 
“faced” rest on the best evidence when that 
other fact is presented, to prove it—that he 
despised the idea of professing to be something 
entirely different from what he really wus? 
Why he would have lowered himself to the 
level of a common Puritan of the Bay Colony, 
if he had attempted to do differently; and it is 
not impossible that the reason for the current 
misunderstanding of Miles Standish’s charac- 
ter may be found in the stern fact that that 
character has, hitherto, been generally looked 
at through Puritanic spectacles. Massachu- 
setts has not dared to disregard Miles Stand- 
ish: she has contented herself with dwarfing 
him to her own standard and then adopting 
him. 

J. W. T. says the Captain wrote his name 
“Myles.” He did so, now and then; but he 
wrote it “Miles” ten times, yes,a hundred, to 
every single instance of spelling it “Myles,” 

J. W. T. supposes the memory of Miles 
Standish wonld be “insulted” were he recog- 
nized as a Roman Catholic. I think, on the 
other hand, that the greatest insult which could 
have been, or which, hereafter, can be, offered 
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to that sturdy soldier’s memory, would be to 
represent the Standish family, generally, as any- 
thing else than Roman Catholics, or the Captain, 
himself, as anything else than what he really 
was—NoT a Protestant. 

J. W. T. does not seem to dispute the fact 
that, possibly, after all, Captain Miles Stand- 
ish was not, legitimately, a Standish, but only 
indirectly so: I need not, therefore, pursue that 
enquiry, in this place. 


Morrisani, N, Y. H. B. D. 


XL—WHAT WH HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
IT. 


(Under this caption, Tax Historica, Maeazine propos- 
es to “have its say’’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of America—living men 
and their opinions and conduct as well as‘dead men and 
dead issues—it shall incline to notice, editorially.) 


TRUSTEES, AND WHAT THEY AMOUNT TO, IN 
Tue New Yor«k Hisroricat Society. 


In our numbers for May and June, respect- 
ively, we noticed two subjects which are pecu- 
liarly interesting to members of The New York 
Historical Society: in this, we propose to no- 
tice another, of the same general class. 

We alluded, in one of our former articles, to 
the success which had attended the efforts of 
the Society, while it yet confined its humble 
operations and the employment of its limited 
meuns to its legitimate “purpose of discover- 
“ing, procuring, and preserving whatever may 
“relate to the natural, civil, literarv, and ec- 
“clesiastical history of the United States, in 
“ general, and of this State, in particular,” and 
before it entered on its licentious career of 
free-lunches and other equally flagrant viola- 
tions of its Charter; and it is very well known 
that its strong-room, these many years, has 
been well provided with material for history, 
of great value—the result of its early fidelity 
—which, in the hands of the Society, as it has 
been more recently conducted, might as well 
have been at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

To remedy this evil and to make available, 
for historical purposes, the material which, 
without a Catalogue, has thus been kept away 
JSrom all to whom the Librarian did not please to 
show it, in April, 1865, a Committee of the So- 
ciety issued Proposals that “the New York 
“ Historical Society will establish a Fund for 
“the regular publication of their transactions 
“and Collections in American History.” To 
effect their object, in this instance, the Society 
proposed to issue one thousand scrip shares, of 
twenty-five dollars each, transferable on the 
books of the Society, and entitling the holder 
of each share to receive, First, interest thereon, 
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until the Fund was complete or sufficient to 
enable the Trustees to begin the contemplated 
publication, without impairing the principal 
sum; and, SECOND, one copy o! each and every 
publication made at the expense of the Fund, 
amounting to not less than one octavo volume of 
Jive hundred pages per annnum, The Society 
was to receive, for its own purposes, two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of each work, at the-ex- 
pense of the shareholders ; and it pledged itself, 
in return, “that the moneys received shall be 
“applied for these purposes, and no other, and 
“shall be invested solely in stocks of the 
“United States, the City and State of New 
“York, or on bond and mortgage, and be held, 
“for ever, by the President, Recording Secre- 
“tary, and Treasurer of the Society, as Trus- 
“tees (ex-officio) of the Publication Fund.” 

The Committee who was charged with the 
duty of establishing this “ Publication Fund,” 
was one of the most influential and persever- 
ing that the Society ever organized; and it 
went to work, with spirit, in its commendable 
effort to secure subscriptions for the one thou. 
sand “scrip shares of twenty-five dallars each,” 
Circulars were issued, profusely ; subscription- 
books were formally opened; sub-committees 
waited on members of the Society—where is a 
membership of considerably more than a thou 
sand strong men, mostly such as few other 
Societies can exhibit—and all the powers of 
persuasive eloquence and executive skill were 
brought into play, to secure subscriptions. 
But the members of the Society, except here 
and there one, had seen the mode of conduct- 
ing its ordinary business, under the new system ; 
and they contented themselves by—not sub 
scribing. 

The proposition dragged, therefore, month 
after month and year after year, without much 
promise; and more than once it was supposed 
that it would become necessary to return the 
monies collected, submit to the loss of labor 
and money expended, and abandon the pro- 
ject. At length, another party of members, 
unwilling to see so commendable a project fail, 
for the want of a few thousand dollars, re- 
newed the effort; and, by carrying their sub- 
scription-books outside the Society and, very 
often, by largely increasing their own subscrip- 
tions, the Fund was very considerably increas- 
ed, without, however, being entirely filled, even 
by these extraordinary means, 

From that day to this, this Fund has re- 
mained, incomplete. It is quite large; but it 
needs more subscriptions in order to complete 
it. No one doubts that the principal sum is 
secure: we wish we could say as much for 
other portions of the business of the trust—of 
the latter, only, we write. 
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The same system of withholding informa- 
tion from those who are most interested there- 
in, which has marked the administration of the 
Society’s affairs, has, also, from the first, distin- 
guished the administration of the affairs of this 
Fund—wzo one, unless those who have happen- 
ed to be within the circle of the Librarian’s 
grace, has ever seen a Report of the Trustees 0 
this Fund ; and no one, with the exceptions named, 
knows how the principal of the Fund is invested, 
nor how its income has been employed. If any 
person calls at the Library and makes inquiry 
on these subjects, if the Librarian is seen, his 
questions are answered, in general terms, ver- 
bally ; but we have failed to find any individ- 
ual shareholder, outside of the ring, who has 
ever seen a written or printed Report of the 
Treasurer or who knows anything concerning 
the condition of the Fund. As a very large 
proportion of the shareholders are resident in 
other cities than New York, these, at least, 
have no means of learning anything concerning 
the subject, nor of receiving any dividends, or 
interest on their investments, or any of the 
promised publications; and the greater num- 
ber of them, in the absence of any information, 
or of any returns, of any kind, have, very prob- 
ably, long since carried the amount of their 
subscriptions to this Publication Fund to the 
debit side, on their own ledgers, of Profit and 
Loss. 

More than eight years have now elapsed since 
these Trustees, through their authorized repre- 
sentative, ‘George H. Moore, Librarian of the 
“ Society,” began to collect money for this pro- 
posed ‘“ Publication Fund,” oN THE CONDITIONS 
WHICH WE HAVE NAMED; and yet, during that 
period, only THREE volumes have been issued to 
the subscribers, instead of the promised “ not less 
“than one octavo volume of five hundred pages 
“ner annum,” whenever interest on the amount 
subscribed, at five per cent, has not been paid, in- 
stead. It is now more than two years, it we do 
not mistake, since these respectable Trustees 
attempted either to issue a volume of any sort, 
or to pay a cent of interest on the shares: into 
whose pocket, and for what purpose, las the 
interest on the invested principal sum of the 
Fund, during that period, gone? We call on 
the Trustees to make a Report on this subject ; 
or, if they shall not do so, we warn them that 
the Supreme Court may be invited to take a 
hand in the little game, and, in the end, the 
result, in that case, may not be either profita- 
ble or agreeable to those who are within the 
ring. 

Bat this is not all. In the letter which ac- 
companied the Proposals which the Society's 
Committee issued, on the fourth of April, 1865, 
the “‘member of the New York Historical So- 
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“ciety,” to whom it was addressed, was offic- 
ially informed of the treasures of “ original 
“MSS. in the possession of the Society, from 
“ephich the earliest volumes to be published will 
“be made up;” and “the CotpENn Papers,” 
“the Gates Papers,” “the StrzuBEN Papers,” 
“the Srrrutine Papers,” and “the Durr Pa- 
“pers” were announced as the sources whence 
the contents of the “ earliest volumes to be pub- 
“jished” would be drawn. So much for the 

mise: what, while this promise was still 

h on their lips and the ink with which it 
was written was scarcely dry, was done by these 
Trustees, in the preparation of the three volumes 
already issued? The first of the three volumes 
contained material different from that promised 
by the Committee, and the second, also; while 
@ heavy proportion of the last-issued of the three 
volumes—two hundred and thirty-seven out of 
the four hundred and eighty-eight pages it con- 
tains—is occupied with a collection of gleanings 
JSrom the Society’s newspapers, originally made by 
one of the employees of the Society, on « private 
venture, for Valentine's Corporation Manual, 
with the expectation of receiving a dollar per 
printed page for it ; and when it was not wanted, 
at that price, in that volume, it was secwred, “on 
“private terms,” by the Trustees of this Fund, 
and transferred, bodily, to the place, in this vol- 
ume, which was to have been occupied by unpub- 
lished treasures from the papers of Colden, Gates, 
Steuben, Stirling, or Duer ; and, if report speaks 
truly, when the shareholders shall again be fa- 
vored with a “ publication,” in book-form, in- 
stead of an instalment from “the historic 
“treasures” to which reference was made, in 
the Committee’s letter to members, another un- 
marketable production of another of the Socie- 
ty’s enployees—Mr. Moore’s long talked-of, but 
unpublished, collection of General Charles Lee’s 
erratic productions—is to be ushered into ex- 
istence, at the shareholders’ expense. 

As we have said, a large sum of money was 
collected and is held, in trust, for certain spe- 
cific purposes; but the Trustees are either, 
themselves, violators of their trust or, by their 
neglect, accessories to the violation of it by 
others who, in that neglect, find an opportuni- 
ty for wrong-doing. They have made no Re- 
port, to their shareholders, of either their own 
acts or those of their employees. They have 
sent out no notices, to shareholders, either in 
New York or elsewhere, of the promised pay- 
ment of interest or the promised issue of an- 
nual volumes. They have practically confis- 
cated the dividends of books or money, private- 
ly declared, when they are not called for by 
those who have never heard of them. They 
are a private body, created by others than those 
whose monies they hold and without accounta- 
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bility to them—the Society, who is not a share- 
holder, elects them and displaces them, at will. 
Shareholders are nothing more nor less, under 
existing circumstances, than victims of mis- 
placed confidence in the eminent respectability 
of the controlling power of The New York 
Historical Society, whose mode of using that 
power has been already noticed. 

It is to be hoped that, at an early day, a Re- 
ceiver will be appointed to take charge of this 
Fund; when, by the distribution of it, among 
the shareholders, and the subsequent employ- 
ment of his portion of the principal sum, in 
some other quarter, each shareholder will re- 
ceive, in solid yearly dividends, more than he 
now receives in graceful bows, and amiable 
smiles, and unperformed promises, from those 
who now control this Fund as well as the New 
York Historical Society. 

The Society’s good name is now hazarded by 
this flagrant violation of their duty, as Trus- 
tees, by some of its officers: we call upon it to 
take such early measures as it can employ to 
relieve itself from that disgrace as well as that 
danger. 

At an early day—in our next, if possible— 
we shall examine the Society’s Cash-account, 
and inform our readers where the leak is, 
through which the large income of the Socie- 
ty so mysteriously disappears, year by year, 
without effecting any visible good in “ the pur- 
“pose of discovering, procuring, and preserv- 
“ing whatever may relate to the natural, civil, 
“literary, and ecclesiastical history of the 
“United States, in general, and of this State in 
“ particular,” for which the Society was espec- 
ially organized; and we shall inquire, too—by 
comparing the results effected by similar So- 
cieties, elsewhere, with the results effected by 
this Society, and by contrasting the relative 
cost of ccnducting each—just where the supe- 
rior abilities of Mr. George H. Moore, as the 
Librarian of this Society, have been displayed 
—possibly we may notice, also, just why that 
gentleman’s modesty prefers that the vouchers 
of the Treasurer, whose Assistant he is, shall not 
be compared with the Treasurer’s Annual Re- 
port, with the text of the Society’s Charter, 
and with the Society’s own By-Laws; and just 
why members of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, unlike the members of any other Histor- 
ical Society in the country, of like standing, 
have not been favored, year by year, wit. 
detailed Reports of the sources and amounts 
of the Society’s revenues and equally detailed 
Reports of just what becomes of them. & sei 
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XII.—BOOKS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tas Histortoat Macazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
* Dawson, Morntsanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Sorrenzr, 
Anmstrnone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 
1.—Memorial of William Spooner, 1687, And of his 
Descendants to the Third Generation; of his great- 
grandson, Hinathan Spooner ; and of his descendants, 
to 1871. By Thomas Spooner. Private Edition. Cincin- 

nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 242. 


It is not certainly known when and whence 
Thomas Spooner came to America; but we 
incline to the belief that he was from Colches- 
ter, in England—an humble agriculturist, of 
small means—and that he was brought, thence, 
by his master, John Holmes—unto whom he 
had been indentured, in the preceding March— 
between the first of May, 1637, and the first of 
July, in the same year. Indeed, there can be 
very little doubt that he was equivalent to what 
was known, at a later period, as a ‘‘ redemption- 
‘‘er”—it is evident that he was already a full- 
grown, if not a married, man; capable of 
making contracts without the concurrence of 
either parents or guardians ; and, in a fair way of 
becoming, within forty-seven years, both ‘‘ aged 
** & weake uf body,” as his Will, made in March, 
1684, expressly declared him to have been, at 
that time. 

He came to Plymouth, subsequently becom- 
ing a Freeman and a public officer, there; 
thence he removed to Acushnet, where, also, he 
was a town-officer; and he died, evidently re- 
spected by those who knew him, in 1684, leav- 
ing several children, from whom have descended 
a numerous progeny, scattered over the entire 
Republic, honoring the memory of its ancestor 
by its enterprise, public spirit, and personal 
worth. 

In this very beautiful volume, our friend, 
Hon. Thomas Spooner, of Ohio, has preserved 
the simple annals of the family and carefully 
illustrated them, by diligent research among the 
records of Plymouth Colony and elsewhere ; and, 
in an elaborate Appendiz, he has also recorded 
the annals of the Lewis, Leonard, Fiske, Fos- 
ter, and Emmons families, with whom the 
Spooners have, respectively, become connected 
by matrimonial alliances. 

It is a well-arranged, carefully-written, and 
beautifully-printed memorial of the head of the 
American branch of this widely-known and 
respected family and of his descendants; and 
to all genealogists and to those students of 
American history who shall have occasion to 
make inquiries concerning members of the fam- 
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ily—such as the pioneer printer of Vermont 
and him of The Long Island Star, at Brooklyn 
—this will be a very welcome accession. 


2— Bibliotheca Munselliana. A Catalogue of the Books 
and Pamphlets issued from the Press of Joel Munsell, 
from the year 1828 to 1870, Albany: Privately Printed. 
1872. Octavo, pp. 191. 


The title-page of this remarkable volume de- 
scribes its character and contents—it is a biblio- 
graphical catalogue of the various books and 
pamphlets which have been issued from the 
press of our honored friend, Joel Munsell, from 
the day when, a clerk in a book-store, a mere 
lad, he printed, with his own hands, a semi- 
monthly paper, The Albany Minerva, until 
1870, when he was the recognized head of one 
of the largest and best printing-offices in the 
country, and in the enjoyment of the affection- 
ate regards of all who knew him. As a mere 
bibliographical record of the product of a pro- 
lific press, during more than athird of a century, 
such a volume would possess a lasting import- 
ance; but to those unto whom it is also a 
memento of the untiring industry of a valued 
friend, it will be vastly more welcome than any 
merely bibliographical volume can be. 

This volume “ was not printed for circulation 
‘*in any way, but merely to be interleaved for 
‘*annotation by the printer;” and is a very 
handsome specimen of book-making. 


8.—A Memorial of Francie L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. 
By Evert A. Duyckinck, Esqr. Read before the New 
York Historical Society, May 7th, 1867. With an Appen- 
dix of Proceedings, Etc. New York: 1871. Octavo, pp. 
1-46. 

The Hawks-Niblo Collection. Catalogue of Books in 
the Library of Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. Pre- 
sented to the New York Historica] Society by William 
Niblo, New York: 1871. Octavo, pp. 47-166. 


In this volume, we find an elaborate ‘‘ Me- 
** morial” of Doctor Hawks, originally pre- 
pared for the Historical Society, by Mr. Duyck- 
inck, appropriately illustrated with a portrait 
of the Doctor and clumsily supplemented by 
a report of the Society’s ‘‘ Proceedings,” when 
that ‘‘ Memorial” was presented. It is fol- 
lowed, also, by a Catalogue of the Books, in the 
‘* Hawks Library,” which were presented to the 
Society by Mr. Niblo; and the whole forms 
a neat ‘*Memorial” of the eloquent Divine 
and accomplished Scholar, whose name is pre- 
cious to those who enjoyed his friendship. 

There is something about this volume which 
we do not approve. It was prepared for the 
press by the employees of The New York His- 
torical Society, at the Society’s expense; and 
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yet it is issued by some private person—whom, 
we do not know—for his private benefit, at five 
dollars per copy. Either the Society should 
have issued it and reaped the benefit of its pub- 
lication, or those who enjoyed the speculation 
should have paid for it, themselves, without 
levying on the Society and withdrawing its 
employees from pressing official duties, which 
have been too long neglected. 

The volume is neatly, but not elegantly, 


printed. 


4—A Red Rose from the Olden Time ; or, A Ramble 
Through The Annals of the Rose Inn, on the Barony of 
Nazareth, in the days of the Province: based on “‘ The 
** Old Inns at Natzareth.” A paper read at the Centenary 
of “ The Nazareth Inn,” June 9th, 1871. By Maurice C, 
Jones, of Bethlehem, Penna. Philadelphia: King & 
Baird, 1872. Octavo, pp. 50. 


The Moravians, as a class, among other dis- 
tinctive features, are more than ordinarily in- 
clined to honor the Past and those who then 
occupied our places, in the drama of life. 

On the ninth of June, 1871, occurred the 
centenary of ‘*The Nazareth Inn;” and that 
event was duly celebrated, by those who lived 
in the vicinity, with a dinner and the usual 
after-dinner speeches, etc. Among these, Doc- 


tor Jones read a paper descriptive of the history 


of the venerable structure; and, at the request 
of those who heard it and for the benefit of 
those who did not, it has been very handsomely 
rinted. A copy of it, now before us, has been 
indly sent tous by our friend, John Jordan, 
Jr., Esq., of Philadelphia, for which we beg his 
acceptance of our thanks. 

The greater portion of this paper embraces a 
detailed history of the old *‘Red Rose Inn” 
and its successive landlords and landladies ; 
although ‘‘ The old Inn at Nazareth,” whose one- 
hundredth birthday called forth the paper, and 
its successive landlords, also received attention. 
The second landlord of this celebrated tavern 
was John Lewis Roth, the first-born white child 
in what is now the State of Ohio, where he was 
born on the fourth of July, 1773. An Appen- 
dix contains several personal sketches and a bill 
of items of the cost of ‘‘ The Nazareth Inn.” 

Like all of history that proceeds from this 
source, this paper is remarkable for its precision 
of statement, even in what seems to be very 
unimportant matters. The perfect records of 
the Society enable the writers of its history to 
give details of men and matters which are 
refreshing to the student of history; and those 
of the Society who venture to become authors, 
as far as we know them, not only know the 
inestimable value of the material which is ac- 
cessible to them, but they also know how and 

when to employ it. 
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We would that some who are more pretentious, 
would follow the example which the more mod- 
est but more deserving Moravians have placed 
before them. 


5.—A History of Manlius Village, in a Course of Lec- 
tures read before The Manlius Association by Henry C. 
Van Schaack, Vice President of that Association. Revis- 
ed and Enlarged. 1878. Octavo, pp. 82. 


Before the advent of the Erie Canal, when 
the produce of the West and the merchan- 
dise of the East were interchanged by means 
of teams and stage-coaches had no dread of 
competition in the transportation of passeng- 
ers, the village of Manlius, standing at the 
intersection of the Seneca and the Cherry-valley 
turnpikes, was the most important village of 
Onondaga and one of the most important west- 
ward from Albany. It was settled in 1792; 
and it rose, in importance, with unusual rapid- 
ity, until it became not only the moral and 
intellectual center of that entire region, but the 
depot of its supplies, the seat of its intelligence, 
and, probably, the source of much of its vice. 

The opening of the Erie Canal and the stub- 
born shortsightedness of her monied men, how- 
ever, stripped Manlius of her commercial at- 
tractions; and, with the facilities for trade which, 
prior to that opening, had centered at the cross- 
roads at Manlius, the prosperity of that village, 
after that event, was transferred to Syracuse and 
other villages, on whom the new highway of 
trade had, thereby, thrust the substantial evi- 
dences of its favor. Manlius continued to be 
respectable, but it ceased to be notable. There 
was a certain amount of solid, substantial com- 
fort, there; but it was of the quiet kind—the 
result of past labors, long since suspended, rath- 
er than the product of present enterprise, still 
pushing its way among the busy crowd of anx- 
ious money-seekers. Long lines of country- 
wagons no longer lined its streets, exchanging 
‘country produce” for ‘“store-pay.” Long 
lines of teams, transporting produce and mer- 
chandise, eastward and westward, northward 
and southward, no longer crowded its tavern- 
yards. The rattling stage-coaches, one after 
another, dashing into the village from all parts 
of the surrounding country, no longer added 
excitement to the bustle of its streets nor afford- 
ed gossip for its loungers, in the in-comers 
whom they. landed on the stoops of the stage- 
houses. On the contrary, Manlius has become 
only a quiet, unobtrusive, well-to-do back-country 
village; peopled by respectable families whose 
already acquired means or modest contentment 
has not pushed them into the bustle of larger 
towns; slowly growing, if it has grown at all, 
without seeming to envy Syracuse or desiring to 
be anything else than Manlius. 
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It is the history of this retired village that our 
friend, Mr. Van Schaack, has told us of, in this 
volume. It is the record of the Schaeffers and 
Mulhollands, the Messengers and Garlocks, the 
Phillips and Lowers of that frontier town of 
Central New York, which is to be found, there- 
in. It furnishes the evidence of alternate 
prosperity and adversity, of enterprise and short- 
sightedness, of commercial bustle and stagnation. 

As Mr. Van Schaack attempted to do nothing 
else, in the preparation of these Lectures, than 
to interest his townsmen, by telling them the 
story of the rise and decline of Manlius, the 
reader must not expect anything else than the 
simple annals of that village ; and those he will 
surely find, told pleasantly, and not without 
benefit, we hope, to those for whom they were 
especially intended. It is such a work as ought 
to be done for every village, by one of its patri- 
archs, while those live who can afford the 
requisite information and correct prevailing 
errors. It is such a work as the historian of 
Onondaga and him of Central New York, a 
century or two hence, will resort to, with grati- 
tude, and bless the memory of him who wrote it. 





6.—Quvelqves Particviaritez dv Pays des Hurons en la 
Novvelle France Remarquées par le Sieur Gendron, Doc- 
teur en Medecine, qui a demeuré dans ce Pays-li for 
long-temps. Redigées par Iean Baptiste de Rocoles, Con- 
seillor & Aumosnier du Roy, & Historiographe de sa Ma- 
jesté. A Troyes, & a Paris, Chez Denys Bechet, au Com. 
pas d’ Or et Lovis Billaine, 48. Augustin, rué 8. Iacques, 
M.DC.LX. Small octavo, pp. 26. 


Although this volume is, now, not far from 
five years old, its existence is unknown to many 
of our readers unto whom the information will 
be very welcome; and we notice it, therefore, 
among ‘‘ Recent publications”—as_ recently 
heard of, by us, as it will have been to many 
others. 

It isa re-print of a scarce French tract con- 
cerning the Hurons, which was printed in Paris, 
in 1660 ; and it 1s, also, a very handsome speci- 
men of printing with old-style type, in the 
fashion of former days—a habit, in book- 
making, into which Joel Munsell has so often 
fallen that it has become second nature to him. 

This tract is an interesting one, in itself ; but 
we desire, especially, to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that only a hundred copies of 
it were printed ; that it is uniform, in size and 
style, with the Cramoisy Series of Relations, 
published, years ago, by our learned friend, 
John Gilmary Shea, LL.D.; and that it has 
been recognized, by that gentleman, as No. XXV. 
of that very important and very rare series of 
volumes—the Epistola ad. Joan. Winthrop of 
Dreuillettes, having been elevated to the dignity 
of No. XXIV. 










lished May 26th, 1858. 
American Colontzation. Boston: Printed for the Socie- 
ty, by John Wilson and Son. 
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Those who have the earlier volumes of the 


Cramoisy Series will see the propriety of adding 
those which have been more recently added ; 
while those who desire only to add this volume 
to their collections, separately from the former 
issues, will not need our advice to avail them- 
selves of an carly opportunity to do so. 





B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 
1.—The Publications of the Prince Society. Eetab- 
Sir William Alexander and 


1873, 
Sir William Alexander and American Colonization, 


Including three Royal Charters; a tract on Colonization; 
a Patent of the County of Canada and of Long Island; and 
the Roll of the Knights Baronets of New Scotland; with 
annotations and a memoir hy the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, 
A.M. Boston: Published by the Prince Society. 
Small quarto, pp. ix., 283. 


1878. 


This volume is the fifth publication of the 


Society, and its seventh volume ; and one hun- 
dred and seventeen pages of it are occupied 
with Mr. Slafter’s Memoir of Sir William Alez- 


ander. 


While we have a high respect for Mr. Slafter, 


we must be allowed to say that if it were, at all, 
desirable to re-produce, in this work, the three 


Charters of 1621, 1625, and 1628, which had 
been already printed, both in the original Latin 
and an English translation, and were readily ac- 
cessible—of the necessity for which re-publication 
we have grave doubts—it would have been only 
fair if the Charters themselves had been given 
in the form in which they were written, as they 
were printed by the Bannatyne Club, six years 
ago; and, in such case, if Mr. Slafter had 
shortened his memoir of Sir Wiliiam, in order to 
have afforded the necessary room for their inser- 
tion, the readers of this volume would not have 
quarrel'ed with him, because of it. Indeed, we 
cannot account for the omission of the Charters, 
in their original form, from such a volume as 
this, unless the volume was intended for the es- 
pecial exhibition of Mr. Slafter’s peculiar abili- 
ties, as a biographer and translator, and not for 
that of Sir William’s services, as an emigrant- 
agent; nor can we, from our obscure stand- 
point, understand why a new translation of 
the Charter of 1621, which had been already 
translated and published, was considered neces- 
sary, nor why twenty pages of the former 
translation of that of 1625, which was adopted 
in this case, was altogether omitted. 

For these reasons, amoug others, this volume 
is not, at all, satisfactory to us; and it is hoped 
that, hereafter, when the Prince Society shall 
undertake to re-produce “rare works, in print 
‘* or manuscript, relating to America,” it will do 
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so, in fact, and not allow itself to be imposed 
upon by those who are more ambitious to dis- 
2 their own productions than these ‘‘ rare 
‘¢ works” which they shall be employed to edit. 


8&—Report and Collections of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, for the Years 1869, 1870, 1871, and 
1872. Volume VI. Madison: 1872. Octavo, pp. 504. 


There is no Historical Society in the country 
which is doing as much work, and as well, at 
as small an outlay of money, as the State So- 
ciety of Wisconsin; and there is always some 
comfort derived from whatever proceeds from its 


ms. 

In the volume before us, we find the delayed 
publication of four years’ Reports and a great 
variety of papers—historical, ethnological, and 
biographical in their character—all of them pos- 
sessing great value, as materials for history ; and, 
in the highest degree, creditable to the Society. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 


9.—Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Volume I. Being a Re-publication of the Original Parts 
Issued in 1850 -51 52-53-56. St. Paul: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 519. 


This volume, as its title page indicates, is a 
re-print of the five independent tracts which, 
together, formed the first volume of the So- 
ciety’s Collections ; and it is, certainly, highly 
creditable to the Society, both because of the 
intrinsic merits of the several papers and the 
handsome style and good judgment with which 
they have been thus re-produced. 

As our readers are generally acquainted with 
these papers—from the pens of Messrs. E. D. 
Neill, H. H. Sibley, Alexander Ramsey, Rev. 8. 
R. Riggs, Henry R. Schoolcraft, W. W. Mather, 
and others—we need not describe them. Their 
importance, as material for history, is undoubt- 
ed ; and, as they have become scarce, the Socie- 
ty has done well in re-producing them. 


10.—Historical Sketch of Poplar Tent Church. By 
Wm. 8. Harris, Ruling Elder of said Church, read before 
Concord Presbytery, April 92nd, 1872. Charlotte, N. C.: 
1878. Octavo, pp. 17. 


This Church, situate in Poplar Tent, Cabarrus- 
county, North Carolina, was the result of the 
preaching, under a large poplar-tree, among the 
Scotch-Irish emigrants who, in 1782, settled in 
that place; and unto whom and others, in the 
same Province, John Thompson, a minister licens- 
ed by the Presbytery of Donegal, had been sent 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. It was one 
of those results of the earlier Irish emigration to 
America, of which Mr. Froude has given so 
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clear a description; and, from that day to this, 
it has stood in the midst of the Clarks, Alex- 
anders, Reeses, Harrises, Blacks, Campbells, 
Meekses, etc., whose descendents, generaily, still 
cluster around it and enjoy the privileges which 
it extends. 

The tract before us is an interesting one, not 
only as a history of the ancient Presbyterian- 
church at Poplar Tent, but, incidentally, of the 
entire denomination in North Carolina, of the 
vicinity of the church, and of the families who 
settled there. There is no attempt at display, in 
it: it is nothing else than a plain, unvarnished 
narrative of the history and results of the vener- 
able church ; and it is, therefore, very acceptable 
to those who shall, hereafter, seek information 
concerning the Presbyterians of the Carolinas. 

It is entirely without pretensions to typograph- 
ical beauty. 


11.—Our Pioneers : being biographical sketches of Capt. 
Elias Hughes, John Ratliff, Benjamin Green, Richard 
Pitzer, John Van Buskirk, Isaac and John Stadden, and 
Capt. Samuel Elliott; with brief notices of the Pioneers 
of 1801 and 1802; by Isaac Smucker. Also, a paper on 
the Pioneer Women of the West, by Rev. Mrs. C. Spring- 
er. Concluding with a Poem entitled The Pioneers of 
Licking, by A. B. Clark. Newark, Ohio: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 83. 

Among the working-men, in the field of Amer- 
ican history, there are very few, if any, who 
are earning for themselves a greater amount of 
the gratitude of those who shall, hereafter, con- 
trol the destinies of the Republic, than Isaac 
Smucker, the modest but really superior ‘‘ Sec- 
‘* retary of the Licking-county Pioneers.” 

It has been the purpose of Mr. Smucker to 
collect the simple annals of the pioneers of 
Ohio, in all their details; and he preserves 
them in such a form, inexpensive and modest, 
as will secure them from the ravages of Time 
and bestow them, hereafter, as a legacy to the 
future. The pioneers of the West, but for the 
very few who are such as Mr. Smucker is— 
Draper, Durrie, Williams, Walker, for instance 
—would descend to their graves and be forgot- 
ten, with all their heroism and all their virtues 
and vices; and the origin of our States, but 
for these, would soon become as involved in 
fable as is that of the empires of antiquity, and 
just as nonsensical. Who, then, can measure 
the honest, humble merit of these annalists of 
Western pioneer life, or too highly honor them ? 

In this tract—Pioneer Pamphlet, No. 7, pub- 
lished by the Licking-county Pioneer Society—we 
have another instalment of the results of Mr. 
Smucker’s invaluable labors, in the record of 
the lives of a number of the original and very 
early settlers of Licking-county. There is no 
attempt at display, in his homely record; but 
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the facts are there, as he received them from 
the lips of those who knew of what they told 
him—from the lips of many of the aged pion- 
eers, now no longer living. 

As a ‘‘local” of Ohio, we know of none 
which will be more important to those who, 
hereafter, shall undertake to write Ohio’s early 
history. 

The pamphlet possesses no typographical 
beauty whatever. 


12.—Address to the Old Settlers’ Club, delivered by Dr. 
Enoch Chase, July 4th, 1872. Milwaukee: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 10. 


The words of a pionecer—one of the founders 
of that city which is now the first wheat-market 
of the world—to the remnant of those who, 
thirty or forty years ago, were his associates in 
laying the foundation of empire in what is now 
the mighty ‘‘ West.” He related, to them, his 
own recollections, not only of Milwaukee, in her 
babyhood, but of Wisconsin, generally, while 
Wisconsin was yet in her leading-strings ; and 
he revived the memory of facts which, in the 
future, will become priceless in their interest to 
those who shall either. study or write on the 
progress of Wisconsin and her lake-ports to 
wealth and influence. 

The pamphlet before us records these impor- 
tant revelations of the past of Milwaukee, and 
of Eastern Wiscousin; and is, consequently, a 
**local? as important and valuable as it is un- 
derstood to be rare. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

18.—1870. Manual of the Corporation of the City of 
New York. John Hardy Clerk of the Common Council. 
Sine loco, [New York ?] sine anno, [18727] Octavo, pp. 
xiii., 926. 


The Historica MaGazinz is not the only his- 
torical publication which has fallen out of line, 
we regret to say ; nor isit to be the last, we im- 
agine. That the first of these premises is true, 
is evident in the fact that the Manual for 1870, 
ordered in August of that year and with the 
great city as a paymaster, has only recently seen 

aylight. 

It isa very elegant volume, elaborately and 
very beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts, 
lithographic views, fac similes, and maps; and 
the statistical matter displays the handy-work 
of that most accomplished of Clerks, Captain 
Francis J. Twomey, the Deputy-Clerk of the 
Common Council. Indeed, the city has never 
issued, before, so perfect a Manual, in the wid- 
est sense of that term, nor one which is as per- 
fect in its typography. 

The historical portion of the Manual—that 
in which ‘‘ D. T. V.” was wont to be so won- 
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drously wise—is also well done, presenting a 
selection of local papers, generally re-prints, 
which very properly finds a place in this work. 

As this is, very likely, the last of the ‘‘ Cor- 
‘* poration Manuals” which, for nearly thirty 
years, have been so much sought and so highly 
prized, it possesses more than ordinary interest ; 
and, for the same reason, inasmuch as the great- 
er portion of the edition is said to have been 
burned in the celebrated Centre-street fire, a 
few months since, those who desire to make 
their sets of the work complete have no time to 
waste in merely thinking about the subject. 
Action, in this case, will be better than mere 
intention. 


14.—Catalogue of the New York State Library, 1872. 
Subject-index of the General Library. Albany: 1872. 
Octavo, pp. xvii., 651. 


In 1856, the Regents of the University, who 
are the Trustees of the State Library, published 
a complete Catalogue of the General Library ; 
and in 1861, a Supplement thereto was pub- 
lished, which was larger than the Catalogue 
itself. Now, the Board has presented another 
complete Catalogue; but, instead of giving the 
full titles of the several works, it has confined 
itself to the short-titles, carefully classified by 
subjects, and made as compact as possible, with- 
out sacrificing its usefulness. 

The Board has acted wisely. The Catalogue 
is as full, in its present brevity, as is necessary 
for practical purposes, while the cost to the 
State, for printing it, is not one-quarter what it 
would have been in the usual form, with extend- 
ed titles. 

It is refreshing to find one branch of our 
civil service which manifests a sympathy with 
the tax-payers and discharges its duty with 
some respect for economy. 

The volume is uniform with the issues of 1856 
and 1861, and very neatly printed. 


15.— The Journal of the procedure of the Governor and 
Councill of the Province of Hast New Jersey from and 
after the first day of December Anno Dmni—1682 Pub- 
lished by Authority of the Legislature. Jersey City: 
Printed by John H. Lyon. 1872. Octavo, pp. 245. 

Journal and Votes of the House of Representatives of 
the Province of Nova Cesarea, or New Jersey, In their 
First Sessions of Assembly, began at Perth Amboy, the 
10th day of November, 1.1708. Jersey City: Printed by 
John H. Lyon. 1872. Octavo, pp. 270. 

Minutes of the Council of Safety of the State of New 
Jersey. Jersey City: Printed by John H. Lyon. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. 287. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature of New Jersey 
authorized the Commissioners of the Siate 
Library to print the ancient records of the Col- 
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ony and the Minutes of the Council of Safety 
of the State, while the State was struggling for 
the establishment of her independence; and 
these three volumes haye been printed in accord- 
ance with that authority. 

The first-named of the three, contains the Min- 
utes of the Governor and Council of the Prov- 
ince of East Jersey, from the appointment of 
the Council, in 1682, by authority of the Twen- 
ty-four Proprietors of the Province, until the 
termination of the authority of that body, by 
the surrender of the Government which had 
been assumed by those Proprietors, to the Queen, 
in 1702, and its re-organization, under her 
authority, by Lord Cornbury, in 1703. It is, 
therefore, a most important record of the 
ancient legislation of the Colony; and to those 
who are fortunate enough to own a copy of 
Leaming and Spicer's Acts, Concessions, and orig- 
inal Constitutions of the Province of New Jer- 
sey, it will be peculiarly welcome. 

The second of these volumes takes up the rec- 
ord of New Jersey’s legislation where the first 
left it—at the opening of the First Session of 
the Assembly which was convened by Royal 
authority, after the Proprietors had surrendered 
their pretended right of Government and the 
Queen had assumed her legitimate authority 
over the Province. It extends from the tenth of 
November, 1708, when the first Assembly was 
convened, to the thirty-first of January, 1709- 
10; and to those who possess Nevill’s and Allin- 
son’s collections of the Laws of the Province, 
especially, it will be peculiarly acceptable. 

On the fifteenth of March, 177%—in the dark- 
est days of her history—the Council and General 
Assembly of the new-formed State of New Jer- 
sey passed a temporary Act entitled An Act for 
investing the Governor and a Council, consisting 
of twelve, with certain Powers therein mentioned, 
for a limited Time ; and on the twentieth of 
September, of the same year, and on the fourth 
of April and twentieth of June, 1778, that Act 
was re-enacted, in the same terms or with slight 
amendments.— Vide Chapters XXII, XL., 
ILXXXil., and XCl. The powers thus dele- 
gated embraced a wide range of subjects and 
were both executive and judicial in their charac- 
ter. The first session of this extraordinary body 
was opened on the eighteenth of March, 1777; 
and the record of its proceedings, from that day 
until the eighth of October, 1778—occupying, 
in the originals, five volumes of manuscript en- 
tries—is contained in the third of these volumes. 

From this brief description of the contents of 
these volumes, our readers will perceive how im- 
portant they are to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the details of the history of 
New Jersey ; and that they will, necessarily, be 
resorted to, as faithful copies of the original 
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authority, in very many cases concerning sub- 
jects which are now imperfectly understood, 
even where anything whatever is known of 
them. For this reason, every student of our 
country’s history will feel grateful for that good 
service which the Legislature of New Jersey has 
thus done, so willingly and so well; and all 
such will, also, look forward, hopefully and 
with confidence, to that further action of the 
same Legislature, which shall authorize the pub- 
lication of, not only a continuation of the As- 
sembly’s Journal, which has been commenced in 
the second of these volumes, but that of the 
complete series of the Council’s Minutes, from 
the earliest period of the unpublished manu- 
scripts, and that of her State Papers, all of 
which possess so much importance to the world 
of historical and judicial knowledge. 

There can be no branch of knowledge more 
important to Jerseymen thun the history of New 
Jersey, faithfully presented; and the Legisla- 
ture can confer no higher boon on its constituen- 
cy than the promulgation of her records and her 
archives, in faithful copies, honestly printed, 
from which, rather than from untrustworthy 
narratives proceeding from ignorant or partisan 
pens, that history may be most accurately read 
and most clearly understood. We trust we shall 
be permitted to record such action, on its part, 
at an early day. 

The volumes are well printed ; and, in every 
respect, they are creditable to those by whom 
they were carried through the press. 


16.—History of the town of Whately, Mass., including 
a narrative of leading events from the first planting of 
Hatfield: 1660-1871. By J. H. Temple, fourth Pastor of 
the Congregational Church. With family Genealogies. 
Printed for the town. 1872. Octavo, pp. 832. 


In 1871, the residents of Whately determined 
to celebrate the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of the town; and the former 
Pastor of the Church—but, at that time, resid- 
ing in Framingham—who was evidently no 
novice in the business, was invited to deliver the 
Historical Address. He accepted the invitation, 
and proceeded to discharge the duty assigned 
him, under the impression that ‘‘ what is worth 
os being done at all, is worth being done well.” 
He delivered the Address ; and he did more than 
that—he collected so much material, of so 
much value, that the town, at the annual town- 
meeting, in November following, by a unani- 
mous vote, ordered it to be printed at the expense 
of the town. The beautiful volume before us 
is the result of that action. 

It will not be necessary for us to describe the 
exact order of the contents of the work, as 
there is little variety in works of this class. 
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We content ourself, therefore, by remarking 
that the aborigines who originally occupied the 
territory, the acquirement of title to the lands 
therein, by the whites, the settlement on those 
lands and those who settled them, the manners 
of those settlers, their wars with the savages and 
with their neighbors, the gradual growth of the 
town in prosperity, and its present condition, all 
pass under the pen of the author and are graphi- 
cally and very carefully noticed. The Genealo- 
gies of the families of residents close the story ; 
and a good Index completes the volume. 

The author has done his work with admira- 
ble taste, evidently great care, and great respect 
to detail; and we have seldom seen a volume of 
this class which reflected greater credit on the 
hand which created it. 

As the volume was printed at the office of T. 
R. Marvin & Son, its beauty and accuracy are 
not to be wondered at. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
17.—Local Law in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
historically considered. By William Chauncey Fowler, 
LL.D. Prepared from the New Hngland Historical and 
Genealogical Register, with additions, Albany: Joel 
Munsell. 1872. Octavo, pp. 104. 


In these days of political degeneracy, when 
the place «f honor is given to him who can most 
audaciously deny the truth and ingloriously re- 
move the greatest number of the landmarks of 
the Republic, it is refreshing to turn from such a 
spectacle of political and personal depravity, to 
the more satisfactory one which is effored by 
Professor Fowler, in this volume. 

There are very few who have studied the con- 
stitutional history of the several States and that 
of the Republic, as carefully and as honestly as 
Professor Fowler; and there are very few who 
possess as intimate a knowledge, not only of the 
events of which that history takes notice but of 
the causes, and character, and results of those 
events, in all their varied and important or un- 
important phases. 

In this volume, the author treats of the local 
law, as contrasted with imperial law—the law of 
the town, as distinguished from that of the Col- 
ony or Commonwealth ; the law of the Colony 
or Commonwealth, as distinguished from that of 
the Mother-country to which the Colony is sub- 
ject, or from that of the United States of which 
the Commonwealth is a constituent member. He 
traces the cause of the emigration of the Pil- 
grim-fathers—first to Am am, thence to Ley- 
den, thence to Plymouth—to their repugnance to 
the imperial law of Great Britain and to the 
centralized power of the Reformed Church au- 
thorities which interfered, or threatened to in- 
terfere, with their practise of local authority and 
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self-government. He traces their rejection of 
proffered homes in Guiana and Zealand, and 
their selection of American, instead, to the same 
determination to establish and enjoy the Jocal- 
law of self-government; and they avoided Vir- 
ginia and the Manhattans, and settled in the 
wilderness, only because ‘‘they did not want 
‘* English laws, or Dutch laws, or Virginia laws, 
**but their own laws.” He treats of their idea 
of self-government and disregard of all assumed 
governments by others—their recognition of the 
local and their a of the imperial law. 
He notices their establishment of a local Gov- 
ernment ; of their assumption of local sovereign- 
ty; of their confederation with other communi- 
ties, similarly constituted and similarly governed. 
He examines that confederacy—the New English - 
Confederation of 1643; he notices the provis- 
ions of its Constitution; he calls attention to the 
defeat of Massachusetts when, in 1644, she 
claimed precedence in the naming of the con- 
stituent members of the Confederacy. He tells 
that, even as early as 1691, it was said, sarcasti- 
cally, that ‘‘ all the frame of heaven moves on 
‘*one axis; anc the whole of New England’s 
‘*interest seems destined to be loaded on one 
‘* bottom, and her particular motions to be con- 
‘* centric to the Massachusetts tropic : ” he leaves 
to our own observation the evidence that the 
spirit of imperialism, which distinguished the 
Bay Colony, at that early day, is quite as ram- 
pant, to-day, and quite as unscrupulous. He 
notices the subsequent settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, by non-conforming Episcopalians ; 
their banishment of Ralph Smith from Salem, 
because that Minister was not ‘‘ comformable 
“to the Government ”"—the local law; the 
transportation of the Browns, for the same rea- 
son; the re-ordination of their Pastors—who 
had been already ordained, agreeably to imperial 
law, in England—in order to conform to the 
demands of their local self-government. He 
refers to the surreptitious transfer of their Char- 
ter and Government, as a local corporation, 
seated in London and vested with authority to 
make its own By-laws, to Massachusetts, and to 
their equally audacious assumption of adapting 
toa Colony what was intended only for a pri- 
vate Corporation—all for the purpose of secur- 
ing the privileges of the local-law and of escap- 
ing from a law originated at a distance from 
themselves. He tells of the origin of towns in 
Massachusetts, and their peculiar rights, ‘‘ before 
‘*the law.” Returning to his notice of the 
New English Confederacy of 1643, he contrasts 
the arrogance of Massachusetts, already referred 
to, with the ‘‘shyness” of Connecticut to be- 
come subordinate, even by inuendo, to the Bay 
Colony; and calls attention to her breach of 
covenant with her sister Colonies, in 1645, and 
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in 1658, as an instance of the Massachusetts idea 
of the supremacy of local-law, even over treaty- 
covenants and imperial parliamentary enact- 
ments. Her laws relating to coinage; her 
rejection of Cromwell’s proposals for their mi- 
gration to Ireland or Jamaica; her disregard of 
the King’s mandamus, concerning the Quakers ; 
that of the Home objection to her laws concern- 
ing Christmas and The Book of Common Prayer ; 
and that of the demands made by the King’s 
Commissioners, concerning those of her Statutes 
which were repugnant to the Laws of England; 
her attempt to bribe the King, in order to pro- 
tect her local Charter, which was then imperilled ; 
the final loss of her first Charter, on guo war- 
ranto, by reason of her rigid adherence to her 
own local enactments; her Act of 1722, on the 
local right of taxation ; her continued violation 
of the provisions of the Charter of 1691; and 
other instances, are referred to as indicating her 
tenacious adherence to the supremacy of the 
local-law, even when the Sovereign and the Par- 
liament of England opposed them. She resist- 
ed the Stamp-act, because she was opposed to a 
centralization of authority in ‘‘the General 
** Government,” and insisted on the supremacy 
of the local-law. She resisted the enforcement 
of the tea-tax, for the same reason. She resisted 
the attempt of Lord Loudon, in 1757, to en- 
force the dogma that, ‘‘in time of War, the 
‘*rules and customs of War must govern,” by 
insisting that ‘‘the rules and customs of War 
‘* were not the rules which the Civil Magistrate 
** was to govern himself by ;” and, in 1769, the 
General Court declared ‘‘that the use of the 
** military power, to enforce the executiun of the 
‘* Jaw, is, in their opinion, inconsistent with the 
‘*spirit of a free Cunstitution.” Even her 
mobs shouted defiance to the laws which were 
not local, and outraged those who paid higher 
‘honors to the imperial-law than to that which 
was home-made—hanging Stamp-master Oliver, 
in effigy; burning the records of the Admiralty 
Court ; sacking the house of the Royal Governor 
of the Colony ; pelting the officers of the Cus- 
toms, with stones; tarring and feathering in- 
formers under the parliamentary Acts of Trade ; 
picking quarrels with the King’s soldiers ; and 
throwing overboard the tea which was subject to 
the parliamentary tax. All these, Professor 
Fowler instances, as evidence of the prevailing 
doctrine, within Colonial Massachusetts, con- 
cerning the supremacy of her local-law and her 
unceasing opposition to even a theoretical cen- 
tralization of authority, in a distant power—not, 
however, without as constant a disposition to ar- 
rogate to herself a supremacy over others and 
to concentrate, within herself, an authority to 
make laws for the government of others which 
she would not concede to others, for making 
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laws for the government of herself. He instan- 
ces her assumption of sovereign authority, in the 
place of the King, whom she deposed, under 
her Act of the first of May—not April, as sup- 
posed by him—1776, and her subsequent exer- 
cise of sovereign authority, in making War, 
coining money, establishing Peace, requiring al- 
legiance, defining treason, etc. He refers to her 
assent to the Articles of Confederation, becom- 
ing thereby a member of the ‘‘ firm league of 
‘* friendship,” thus organized, which still exists 
under the title of The United States of Ameri- 
ca; and to her unwillingness to meet in Con- 
vention, even for the formation of ‘‘a more 
‘* perfect Union” than had been, previously, 
created. He notices her subsequent appointment 
of Delegates to the Federal Convention of 1787, 
but with limited powers; her conduct in that 
Convention, concerning State’s rights; her shy- 
ness in ratifying ‘‘ the new system,” and then 
only accompanied by proposed Amendments 
which limited the authority of the Congress and 
guaranteed that of the State; and her special 
legislation, subsequent to that ratification, in- 
cluding her statute prohibiting negroes from 
taking up their residence in that State; and he 
finds, in all these, a complete chain of evidence, 
as far as Massachusetts is concerned, to establish 
the fact, legal and historical, that Massachusetts 
is a perfect Commonwealth, a ‘‘ nation,” a ‘ re- 
** public; ” that the compacts which she entered 
into, in 1781 and 1788, were made with similar 
bodies politic—-Commonwealths, nations, repub- 
lics—and that, in consequence, the United States 
are nothing more nor less than, what the Articles 
of Confederation declared them to be, ‘ a firm 
‘league of friendship”—subsequently made 
** more perfect,” but not less a ‘‘ league” than 
it had been before it was thus tinkered. He 
next refers to Chief-justice Parson’s declarations, 
and Samuel Adams's, and John Hancock’s, and 
James Sullivan's, and Alden Bradford’s, on this 
definition of the character of the Republic; 
draws a parallel between Colonial Rights and 
the Rights of the States; to her disposition to 
dissolve the Union, as early as 1803; to her de- 
nunciation of the action of Congress and her 
threats of secession, because of the Embargo 
Act of 1807 and of the War of 1812; to the 
animus which prompted the Convention at Hart- 
ford, in 1814, its objects, and its action ; to her 
refusal to allow the jails of the Commonwealth to 
be used for the confinement of prisoners of War ; 
and to her official ‘‘ refusal to acknowledge the 
** Act of the Government of the United States, 
** authorizing the admission uf Texas, as a legal 
** Act, in any way binding her from her using 
** her utmost exertions, in co-operation with her 
** sister States, by every lawful and constitution- 
‘*a] measure, to annul its condition and defeat 
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‘*its accomplishment ”—she, herself, being the 
sole judge of what would be and what would 
not be ‘‘lawful and constitutional,” in that op- 
position. He quotes Mr, Webster's Speech, at 
Annapolis, in 1851, on ‘‘ the original principle 
**upon which these Colonies were united,” and 
the Personal Liberty Bill of 1855. He refers to 
the removal from office of Judge Loring, in 
1857; to the Report of her General Court, on 
the proposition to repeal the Personal Liberty 
Bill; to the Resolutions of her General Court 
on, respectively, the assault on Senator Sumner 
by Representative Brooks of South Carolina, on 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, in the case of Dred Scott; and on the | 


affairs in Kansas. He then discusses, on the tes- 
timony, thus adduced, and from the undeviating 
practise of the Colony and the State, in adher- 
ing to its local-law and in asserting its own in- 
dividual and separate sovereignty, the relations 
between the State, as such, and the United States, 
as a Confederacy—that Massachusetts has regard- 
ed herself as an independent sovereignty; that 
she formed a union with other States of like 
character, thereby constituting a federal Union ; 
that that Union was formed by a compact ‘‘ be- 
** tween the States; ” that that compact isa Con- 
stitution ; that, as a party to the compact, Massa- 
chusetts claims the right to judge of the acts of 
the ‘‘ Government” of the United States; that 
when any of her citizens are oppressed by the 
Federal authorities, Massachusetts is bound to in- 
terpose, for their protection and relief; that she is 
ready to contend, with the Federal authorities, for 
the same rights for which she contended with the 
mother-country; that the Confederacy can be 
preserved only by a free communication of their 
grievances, by suffering States, and a prompt 
attention to those grievances; that she possesses 
original sovereignty, and having delegated au- 
thority to the Federal authorities, can resume that 

ower, at her pleasure ; that her citizens owe al- 

giance to the Commonwealth ; that she posses- 
sesecompetent authority to punish a violation of 
their allegiance, as treason against her sovereign- 
ty; and that she has steadily maintained and 
exercised her right to nullify a law of the United 
States, whenever, in her judgment, the Federal 
Constitution has been infringed or her conscience 
outraged. He introduces extracts from the Con- 
stitution of the State; defines the terms ‘‘ State” 
and ‘State rights ;” and closes with an analy- 
ses of the Jocal-law of Massachusetts, its several 
spheres of action, and its results. 

Our readers will perceive, from this survey of 
the contents of this portion of the volume, just 
what its character and aim are. There are some 
portions of the Professor’s conclusions to which 
we cannot give our approval. His facts, as far 
as we have seen them, are perfectly trustworthy ; 
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and the greater portion of his conclusions, there- 
on, do not differ a particle from those declared, 
| on the same subject, by Massachusetts’ leading 
| statesmen. 

The second part, relating to the local-law of 
Connecticut, applies the same rigid test to the 
| local-laws of Connecticut which, in the first 
| portion, as we have seen, he applied to those of 
| Massachusetts. As we have fully noticed his 
line of argument and illustrations, in the former 
| case, we need not repeat it. 
| The volume is very neatly printed; and, both 
j}asa ‘*local” of peculiar interest and as copies 
of papers read before the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, at Boston, and the New 
Haven Colony. Historical Society, at New Haven, 
it will not be overlooked by those who collect on 
those subjects. 


18.—Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania, with the 
incidental history of the State, from 1609 to 1872. By 
William C. Amor. Philadelphia: James K. Simon. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. 528. 

We are pleased to invite the attention of our 
readers to this collection of the memoirs of all 
those who have held the chief place in the 
local Government of what is now Pennsylvania, 
from the days of Cornelis Jacobsen May, Di- 
rector of the Colony of New Netherland, in 
1624, to those of John W. Geary, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 1872— 
a collection which possesses unusual interest, 
and will be very acceptable to all who have 
occasion to learn any thing of Pennsylvanian 
history or Pennsylvanian biography, from the 
days of the Dutch to those of our own child- 
ren and to all who are interested in the know- 
ledge of the part which Pennsylvania has taken, 
in the history of America or in that of the 
world. , 

In the preparation of these memoirs, Major 
Amor enjoyed and evidently made use of all 
the facilities which his official connection with 
the Executive Department of the State afforded ; 
and he was also diligent in searching, beyond 
the limits of the capital, for material to make 
his work as full and as accurate as it could be 
made. The result of that care and that research 
is the general accuracy and thoroughness of his 
sketches; but, here and there, we have seen 
instances where a little more detail would have 
improved the narratives, and have helped to 
make the work more acceptable. For instance, 
in the memoir of President Reed, allusion is 
made to the charges against his fidelity to his 
country, in her hour of deep distress, in the 
Fall and Winter of 1776: it would have been 
better if more of that story had been told and 
its falsity exposed, as it could have been, very 
readily, by reference to the back volumes of 
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this work, In the memoir of Vice-president 


Bryan, no allusion is made to his masterly 
opposition to the Constitution for the United 
that instrument was origially pro- 


States, as 

Benjamin Franklin’s ma in the discov- 
eries in electricity which have been attributed to 
him should have been made less prominent ; and, 
if those discoveries must be referred to, Professor 
Kinnersley should have been mentioned; as well 
as Franklin, in connection with them. The 
Whiskey Insurrection, too, might, usefully have 
received a more carefully-prepared and more 
extended notice; and other instances might be 
referred to, were it necessary. 

We noticed, also, inaccuracies in the spelling 
of several proper names—Christopher Marshall, 
for instance, is spelled ‘‘ Christopher Martial,” 
and the Count d’ Estaing is uniformly spelled 
** dq’ Estang.” 

We mention these defects with no intention of 
impairing the general character of the work, as 
reliable and useful. They are such defects as are 

nerally seen in the work of those who write 
in country places, away from the libraries and 
other facilities which the larger cities afford to 
those who care to enjoy them and, very often, in 
those of the more favored ones, residing in the 
cities; and they are pointed out, in this place, in 
order that those who read the work for instruc- 
tion may not be misled, and that the errors them- 
selves may be corrected, should a new edition of 
the work be hereafter called for. 

The volume is very neatly printed by Ashmead 
of Philadelphia, and is liberally illustrated with 
portraits of the greater number of the ‘‘ Gov- 
** ernors of Pennsylvania.” 


19.—History of the Indian Tribes of Hudson’s River ; 
their Origin, Manners and Customs; Tribal and Sub- 
tribal Organizations; Wars, Treaties, etc., etc. By 
E. M. Ruttenber. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell. Octavo, 
pp. 415. 

This volume is devoted to a very interesting 
subject ; and it has evidently been prepared with 
great labor. 

Opening with Hudson's advent in the waters 
of the river which bears his name, the inter- 
course of that early navigator with the Indians 
is described ; and that is followed by inquiries 
concerning the origin, manners and customs, 
etc., of the aborigines, in general, and of those 
on Hudson’s river, in particular. Chapters are 
also devoted to descriptions of their tribal and 
sub-tribal organizations and other political rela- 
tions, to the designation of tnbes and their re 
spective territories, to the relations of the 
Indians and the Dutch and English—including 
their several wars—and to the War of the Revo- 
lution. A very elaborate Appendiz follows ; 
and an excellent Index closes the volume. 
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As we said, the author has expended very 
much labor on this volume; and, to a certain 
extent, it will be found as useful as it is, un- 
questionably, interesting. It would have been 
more useful, however, if the author had more 
strictly confined himself to the particular sub- 
ject of the work, and let other subjects remain 
for other occasions; and careful readers would 
have read it with far greater confidence had the 
author sustained his narrative, more frequently, 
by references, at the foot, to unimpeachable and 
recognized authorities. There is, also, too fre- 
quent a disregard of that careful reading of the 
authorities which is necessary to ensure accuracy 
in the minutie of the subject; and we have 
seen, here and there, what looks very like a dis- 
position, in the author, to jump at conclusions, 
sometimes, without seeming to wait for any 
authority, worth noticing, to sustain that por- 
tion of the narrative. 

Mr. Ruttenber has done good service, in other 
fields of historic labor ; and, while we cheerful- 
ly accord to him due credit for his good inten- 
tions and, generally, his successful execution of 
his work, in this instance, we regret that, some- 
times, he has relied on incompetent testimony 
and been misled by unworthy authorities. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 


20.—An historical account of the Expedition against 
Sandusky under Col, William Crawford in 1782 with 
Biographical Sketches, Personal Reminiscences, and De- 
scriptions of interesting localities including, also, details 
of the disastrous retreat, the barbarities of the savages, 
and the awful death of Crawford by torture by C. W. 
Butterfield. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873. Oc- 
tavo, pp. x., 403. 


The campaign, against the Western Indians, 
which was conducted by Colonel Crawford and 
resulted in so much disaster, as Mr. Butterfield 
truly says, ‘* was one of the most notable of the 
‘* distinct military enterprises of the Western Bor- 
‘* der-War of the Revolution ;” and it is, there- 
fore, a remarkable fact that it has been so seldom 
noticed and then so imperfectly. Had it occurred 
to the eastward of the Alleghanies, instead of 
to the westward of them, every detail would 
have been written about, over and over again, 
and every man concerned in it would have been 
regarded as a hero: as it is, the expedition has 
has been overlooked and those who participated 
in it, with few exceptions, are never alluded to 
in the annals of the Republic. 

It is well, therefore, that one has come for- 
ward, from the listless West, to record the sad 
story of the expedition; and it is creditable to 
Mr. Butterfield that he has now done so well, 
what has been so long neglected. With few 
published authorities before him, he has been 
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dependent on unpublished material, to an un- 
usual extent; and the disadvantage of being 
compelled to dig his material from the quarry, 
even after the quarry has been found, offers an 
obstacle to every historical student, in every 
instance, which very few, even when favored 
with the best facilities, have entirely overcome. 
We have been pleased, therefore, with the un- 
expected success of Mr. Butterfield’s authorial 
labors: we had hardly dared to hope that, at 
the distance from the large cities at which he 
lives, he would have so admirably performed 
the long-deferred duty which he imposed upon 
himself. 

Tracing the history of the War, on the 
Western borders, which was conducted under 
the command, successively, of Neville, Hand, 
Mc Intosh, Brodhead, Clark, Gibson, and Will- 
iam Irvine, Mr. Butterfield has laid the foun- 
dation for his narrative with unusually good 
judgment; and, then, he has portrayed the ex- 
pedition which is the recognized subject of the 
work, in all its persons and movements, with 
great particularity and the utmost care. We 
do not always concur with him, in his conclu- 
sions, of course; but we have pleasure in rec- 
ognizing his unusual accuracy, in his state- 
ments of facts, and his great caution in pre- 
senting his authorities. Asa contribution to 
the local history of the West, this volume is 
entitled to high respect. 

The usual good taste of Robert Clarke & Co., 
is displayed in the typography of this volume ; 
and it will be welcomed for its beauty as well 
as for its historical importance. 

Knickerbocker Magazine contained a series of 
papers, from Mr. Leland’s pen, which was so 


21.—Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book. By Charles G. Le- 
land. (Hans Breitmann.) Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Bros. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. title-page and verso, 19- 
287. Price $2.50. 


During the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, the 


well received that, in 1855, they were collected 
into a:volume under the title of Meister Karl's 
Sketch-Book. In their new form, they were 
widely welcomed ; and, we believe, their merit 
was recognized in Europe, even when it seemed 
to be doubted, in some parts of the Old World, 
if anybody read an “ American book.” Among 
our own writers, Mr. Irving was especially 
pleased with the work; and one of his letters, 
on that subject, is introduced into the Preface 
of the volume before us, with that honest 
pride which becomes the author who was thus 
honored by that great and good man. 

A new edition having been called for, the 
author availed himself of the ire thus 


afforded, to “cast off” sundry of Meister Karl's 
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“old garments,” and to add “ new ones” to his 
wardrobe—in other words, he has revised and 
improved the work; and it is presented to the 
reading-world of to-day, with the Author’s lat- 
est improvements, 

In the words of Mr. Irving, which we shall 
not attempt to paraphrase, “it merits a wide 
“circulation, by its raciness, its quaint erudi- 
“tion, its graphic delineations, its veins of gen- 
“uine poetry and true Rabelais humour. To 
“me, it is a choice book to have at hand for a 
“refreshing morsel, occasionally, like a Stilton 
“cheese or a paté de foie gras.” With such an 
endorsement, from such a pen, what need is 
there for any other ? 

Topographically, this is a very beautiful vol- 
ume. It is printed on a very fine, tinted, plate 
paper; with type of great beauty of face; and 
is bound, very tastily, in morocco cloth, with 
beveled boards and the top edge gilded. Al- 
together, it is worthy a place on any center- 
table. 


22.— Collections on the History of Albany, from its dis- 
covery to the present time, with Notices of its Public In- 
stitutions, and Biographical Sketches of Citizens de 
ceased, Vol. IV. Albany: J. Munsell. 1871. Octavo, 
pp. iv., 556. 


As we donot know at what time Albany was 
discovered, we are unable to state exactly what 
period this beautiful volume is intended to take 
notice of ; but we suppose our friend, Joel 
Munsell, knows, and that is sufficient, for all 
practical purposes. 

The volume before us is a continuation of the 
series of Annals and Collections which, year 
after year, Albany has been favored with, by 
this modern disciple of Aldus, in Albany; and 
its importance, beyend the bounds of that an- 
cient city, will be seen in its table of Contents— 
First: Notes from the Newspapers, 1868-9, 
covering eighty-three pages ; Second: A Key to 
the names of Persons occurring in the Early 
Dutch Records of Albany and Vicinity, a most 
important paper to genealogists and all who 
shall undertake to trace the names of Dutch 
settlers, covering eight pages; Third: Contri- 
butions for the Genealogies of the First Settlers 
of Albany, a most exhaustive dictionary of 
Dutch genealogy, embracing all the christenin 
which occurred in the ancient Dutch church, in 
Albany, from 1664 to 1800, covering one hun- 
dred and nineteen pages of fine print; Fourth: 
Diagrams of the Home Lots of the Village of 
Beverwyck, a most laborious resurrection of old 
Albany, by Professor Pierson of Union-college ; 
covering forty-one pages ; Fifth : copies of the 
Albany County Records, from the thirtieth of 
March, 1655, to the third of March, 1679, cov- 
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ering two hundred and eighty-six pages; and, 
Sixth: an elaborate Jndex of names and subjects 
mentioned in the work. 

There can be only one opinion concerning the 
peculiar merit of such a volume, containing 
such a collection of historical material—it is of 
the highest importance to every historical stu- 
dent ; and, to every one who is interested in the 
family records of the early settlers of that por- 
tion of this State which is near the capital, it is 
absolutely indispensable. 

The beauty of the typography is in keeping 
with the high character of its contents. 


28.—Lectures on the History of the Church of Scctland, | 
delivered in Edinburgh, in 1872, By Arthur Penrhyn | 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminsier. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. xiv., 207. 


The well-established reputation of Dean 
Stanley furnishes a passport for this volume into 
every well-arranged library which professes to 
be general in its character and respectable in 
its pretensions. It is composed of an introduc- 
tory Sermon, on “the eleventh Commandment” 
—* Love one another”—and of a series of four 
Lectures on, respectively, “‘ the Celtic, the Me- 
“ dieval, and the Episcopal Churches;” “the 
“Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the 
“ Seceding Churches ;”’ “ the moderation of the 
“Church of Scotland,” and “the present and 
“the future of the Church of Scotland.” 

These Lectures were not designed to give 
anything like a competent account of the 
Scotch church; and, while those men and those 
events which are most widely known receive 
the least attention, the author only proposed 
and only attempted to call the attention of his 
hearers and readers to such leading features as 
may properly be regarded as landmarks for the 
whole. 

The volume before us, therefore, will be found 
useful, to a greater extent than usual, to those 
who. are not very thoroughly versed in Scottish 
history and yet, without proposing to drink 
deep in that spring, desire to learn enough of 
the sul ject to understand its leading features. 





To such we commend it. 
It is from the Riverside Press; and very 
handsome. 


2%4,.—Historical Address on the Early Exploration and 
Settlement of the Mississippi Vajley. By C. C. Parry, 
M.D. Delivered in Davenport, Iowa, January 2ist, 1873. 
Davenport, Iowa: Day, Egbert, and Fidlar. 1873, Octa- 
Vo, pp. 36. 


In this tract, the author has brought togeth- 


er, in chronological order, some of the princi- 
pal events in the early exploration and settle- 
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ment of the Mississippi-valley; and, without 
presenting anything which will r.ot be recog- 
nized, as an old acquaintance, by those who are 
well-read on that branch of American history, 
it will serve a good purpose for general cir- 
culation anm.ong those who have been less fa- 
vored, 
It is neatly printed. 


25.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to 
Ministers and Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., in 
connection with a number of eminent European Divines. 
Translated from the German, and edited, with additions, 
by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection with American 
Scholars of various Evangelical denominations. Vol. VI. 
of the Old Testament: containing the First and Second 
Books of Kings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1872. 

The Books of the Kings. By Karl Chr. W. F. Bihr, 
D.D. Translated, enlarged, and edited, Part I., by Edwin 
Harwood, D.D. Book IL, by W,G. Sumner, B.A. New 
York: Scribuer, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. vi., 
260, 312. Price $5. 


We have so often called the attention of our 
readers to this elaborate Commentary on the 
Scriptures, that we need not again describe its 
peculiar character and purposes. It is suffic- 
ient for us to say, in that connection, that the 
same laborious display of scholarship which 
the preceding volumes have exhibited are to 
be found on every page of this; and that it 
will be found quite as serviceable to the scholar- 
ly student of the merely literary structure of 
the Bible, as any which has preceded it. It is 
edited with care and commendable independ- 
ence, as we are pleased to see; and American 
scholars will find it a very useful accession to 
the biblical apparatus already on their book- 
shelves. 


26.—The Dark Side of New York Life and its Crimi- 
nal Classes, from Fifth Avenue down to the dive Points. 
A complete narrative of the Mysteries of New York. 
New York: Fred’k Gerhard, Ag’t. 1873. Parts I., Il. 
Octavo, pp. 1-64. 


We opened the first of these Parts with mis- 
givings, supposing it was one of those sensa- 
tional publications, which, every few weeks, 
appeal to those who feast on sensation; but 
we closed it, agreeably disappointed; and the 
second number fully sustains the first. The 
work is a calmly expressed description of “ the 
“dark side of New York”—her paupers, street- 
children, police, detectives, thieves, gamblers, 
counterfeiters, pawn-brokers, etc.—and, as far 
as it has been published, it has carefully and 
usefully filled the place, in the local history of 
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the great city, which other histories have left 
unnoticed. 

We shall notice the subsequent issues, as 
they shall appear, meanwhile inviting the at- 
tention of our readers to its forbidding revela- 
tions, as not unworthy of their serious consid- 
tion. 





27.—The Heiress of Sweetwater. By J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro. 1878. Sine 
anno. Octavo, pp. 2, 21-856. 


A novel of the moderately sensational school, 
filled with narratives of startling adventures, 
graphically told; and ending, of course, with 
the discovery of a lost relative and a wedding. 
There is nothing in it, however, which is obnox- 
ious to good morals or apologetic of bad man- 
ners; and it may be read by all, old or young, 
without disturbing their nerves or impairing 
their integrity. 

It is handsomely printed, with large type, on 
thick paper of good quality ; and it is very neat- 
ly bound. 





28.—History of Barnstead, from its settlement in 1727 
to 1872. By Jeremiah P. Jewett, M.D. Since his Decease 
Revised, Enlarged, and Published by Robert B. Caverly, 
of the Middlesex Bar. Lowell, Mass.: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 264. 


This beautiful volume is evidently the product 
of a pen which is not often employed in writing 
history ; and, while its general appearance and 
the style in which it is written indicate that, in 
other departments, its author is no novice, it 
hardly fills the measure of a history of the first 
class. Very many details of the history of the 
town and of the memoirs of its inhabitants have 
been omitted to make room for other matter— 
elegantly written, it is true, but yet not such as 
need have sought places, in such a volume as 
this—and the result is, the history of Barnstead 
is yet unwritten. 

As an elegant specimen of book-making, this 
volume is worthy of high praise. 





By Harriet Beecher Stowe. [Il- 
1878. Small 


29.—Palmetto-leaves. 
lustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
octavo, pp. iv., 821. 


Whatever proceeds from Mrs. Stowe’s pen is en- 
titled to notice and a respectful reading, wheth- 
er we agree or disagree with her, on the subject 
matter of the work; and the volume before us, 
because of its subject and of her treatment of 
it, is peculiarly so. 

Opening with a touching narrative of the ad- 
ventures of a stray dog, at sea; Mrs. Stowe next 
describes January, in Florida—January, with 
the singing of birds, the out-burst of flowers, 
the glittering of the golden oranges, the out- 
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door labor of the black washerwoman—glanc- 
ing, too, as she writes, at abuses of the free- 
school system. She then dissects the ordinary 
tourist, in Florida, giving her version of the 
subject and presenting both the ‘“‘ right-side” 
and the ‘‘ wrong-side” of that State—compar- 
ing it with New-England ; describing its ‘*‘ cold- 
‘*snaps”’; instructing the visitor what to wear 
and what to expect; and cautioning him 
against expecting too much. A trip, ina yacht, 
on the St. John’s-river, is next described ; and 
so on, to the end. 

Without being a formal description of Flor- 
ida-life, among northern sojourners in that Para- 
dise of the South, this volume, nevertheless, 
conveys to the reader an admirable picture of it, 
— with pleasant gossip and laughable 

escriptions of local adventures, real or imag- 
inary; and we have not found the task an easy 
one which required us to lay down the book 
and extend our enquiries in other directions. As 
an accession to the ‘‘ local” literature of Flor- 
ida, it is very welcome: asa readable volume, 
over which we may very pleasantly spend an 
hour, now and then, it is equally welcome. 

As a specimen of book-making, it reflects 
credit on Rand and Avery, of whose ability, in 
that line, the book-reading world is already well- 
informed. 





80.—Seven Decades of the Union. The Humanities and 
Materialism, illustrated by a Memoir of John Tyler, with 
Reminiscences of some of his Great Cotemporaries. The 
Transition state of this nation—its dangers and their rem- 
edy. By Henry A. Wise. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippencott 
& Co. 1872. Small octavo, pp, 320. 


Under this forbidding title and obscured by 
other peculiarities of its peculiar author, we 
find, nevertheless, one of the most important 
volumes on the later political history of the 
Republic—say from 1830 to 1860—that the 
Press has yet produced. It is, in great part, a 
recital, in detail, of circumstances with which 
the public is only imperfectly acquainted ; and, 
scattered throughout the volume, are outbursts 
of secret history which throw new light on men 
and measures, and serve to revolutionize our. 
written histories and render justice to those from 
whom justice has hitherto been withheld. 

It is, indeed, true that Mr. Wise has encum- 
ed and, sometimes, obscured his narrative by 
his erratic wanderings into fields which he is not 
cultivating ; but, as we have said, he has ren- 
dered a service to all who shall study the history 
of the United States, during the period of 1830. 
to 1860, for which they will not cease to be 
grateful. 

The volume is a very neat one. 
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81.—Shoshie, the Hindoo Zenana Teacher. By Miss 
Harriette G. Brittan. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Sine anno. Small octavo, pp. 222. Price $1.25. 


This volume purports to be an autobiography 
of a young Hindoo convert, addressed to the 
young people of other countries, describing the 
incidents of her life, as one of the lowest caste 
of her nation ; and, incidentally, describing the 
manners and customs, the religious faith and 
practises, the prejudices and passions, of that 
distant people. 

It is a very interesting volume, whether con- 
sidered as an autobiography or a description of 
the Hindoos; and the style of the work, ad- 

, as it is, to young people, commends it, 

ially, to them, without unfitting it for the 

attentive perusal of those, of an older growth, 
who are interested in such matters. 

It is very neatly illustrated with full-page 
wood-cuts, and as neatly printed. 


82.—Margaret Maitiand. By Mrs. Olyphant. Complete 
in one volume. Philadelphia: T, R. Peterson & Bros. 
Sine anno, Small octavo, pp. 239. Price $1.75. 


We have found time to read this work with 
more care than we can ordinarily devote to 
works of mere fiction; and that fact will clear- 
ly indicate that it offered attractions to us 
which we have seldom found in such works. 
It is one of the best-told stories, least extrava- 
gant, and most elevated in tone which we have 
ever encountered in a work of this class; and 
when the London Atheneum said it was “a 
“work which will stand out, amid the fiction- 
“tal issues of the present season, like a pure 
“diamond in the midst of paltry paste,” that 
great authority in English literature expressed 
an opinion of its peculiar merits which we 
fully endorse, after having read it for ourself, 

It is neatly printed, on heavy paper, and as 
neatly bound in muslin. 


88.—Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs. By Will- 
iam Stevens Perry, D.D. New York: T. Whittaker. Sine 
anno. Small octavo, pp. 361. Price $1.75. 


_ The excellent author of this volume needs no 
introduction to the readers of Tar Historica. 
MaGazineE: he is already well known to them 
from his exhaustive papers, scattered throughout 
that work, on different historical subjects, and 
from the unpublished papers, on the same gener- 
al subject, which he has communicated for pub- 
licatiun, therein. 

The ‘lessons ” contained in this volume were, 
originally, discourses delivered to successive con- 
gregations under the author’s pastoral charge ; 
and while he affects, for them, no exegetical 
merit or startling originality, it is only justice to 
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him to say that they are entirely worthy of his 
pen and of the purpose for which they were 
originally written. 

Based on the wise sayings of Israel’s wisest 
monarch, Doctor Perry successively notices the 
leading subjects of every-day life and morals, re- 
ferred to by him—experience, home-life, friend- 
ship, industry, purity, wisdom, counsel, trade, 
temperance, restraint, integrity, holiness, and 
politics—and, in a style which is at once elegant 
and vigorous, happily impresses on the mind of 
the reader the ‘‘lessuns of life” which were 
therein inculcated. Nowhere, within our range 
of information, can be found a more attractive, 
and yet more manly, presentation of those vital 
lessons which Solomon so wisely suggested ; and 
if they could be read, and studied, and regard- 
ed, more widely, better men and a better state 
of society would be produced—the lesson on 
home-life, alone, appeals to every parent and to 
every house-holder; and, earnestly regarded, 
would, in its results, revolutionize, advanta- 
geously, the society of these our days. This 
volume, therefore, commends itself to both old 
and young, as both old and young may learn 
from it what their duty is and what the advan- 
tages to be derived from discharging it. 

It is very handsomely printed, on tinted paper, 
and very neatly bound. 


84.—High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick, Esq., 
of Weathersfield, Connecticut. A series of letters to Mr. 
Zephariah Slick, Justice of the Peace and Deacon of the 
Church over to Weathersfield in the State of Connecticut. 
Embellished with illustrative engravings. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. Small octavo, pp. 
299. Price $1.75. 


This series of letters describes the “high 
“life,” in New York, as it was seen and won- 
dered at, some years ago, by a verdant “ green- 
“horn,” from Weathersfield; and, for down- 
right drollery and, very often, telling sarcasm, 
we have seen few to surpass it. It has not that 
political tone which made Jack Downing’s 
letters so notable; nor is Sam Slick’s quiet hu- 
mor equaled, in all respects, in this more recent 
outgrowth. But the social peculiarities—not 
merely the follies but the features which were 
strange to the author—of New York “high 
“life are subjected to the review of an ob- 
serving countryman, who, then, for the first 
time, had seen these unusual objects and un- 
dertaken to tell “his folks” about them; and 
those who are better acquainted with those 
peculiarities will laugh, heartily, over the 
quaintness of the descriptions and the drollery 
of the blunders into which poor Jonathan has 
fallen. We have seen nothing in it which will 
offend, by its coarseness, the taste of any one. 
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It is printed on heavy paper, of fair quality ; 
but the press-work might have been improved. 





85.—Unity in Variety : a series of arguments based on 
the divine workmanship in our planet; the constitution 
of the human mind; and the inspired history of religion. 
By George Warburton Weldon, A.M. New York: T. 
Whittaker. 1872. Small octavo, pp. 230. Price $1.50. 


Based on the grand old truth that ‘‘ there are 
‘* differences of administrations but the same 
*‘ Lord,” and on the reasonable conclusion that 
** an eye for what is good in other forms of faith 
‘*is not unconsistent with the most zealous at- 
**tachment for our own,” the argument of this 
volume urges the catholicity of true Religion 
and pleads for that common brotherhood, in the 
Christian world, which laughs at Toleration Acts 
and defies persecution. It reprobates ‘‘ that con- 
‘* flict of opinion, between rival parties, which 
‘*Jeads to spiritual anarchy and confusion ;” 
but it recognizes, lovingly, that multiform as- 
sembly, each portion in its own manner and 
under its own leader, uniformly pressing for- 
ward to the same goal, having the same purpose- 
es, and controlled by a common desire. 

We have seldom opened a volume, in this de- 
partment of literature, which we have laid down 
+0 unwillingly. The — which prompted the 
author of it is, evidently, of the broadest 
school of genuine Christianity ; the argument by 
which the proposition is supported is well sus- 
tained, in all its parts; and, the style in which 
it is written is, at once, vigorous and dignified, 
carrying the evidence of its fidelity to the truth 
on the front of every paragraph and commend- 
ing itself to all who read it. 

It is very neatly printed. 





86.—Lady Betty's Governess ; or, the Corbet Chronicles. 
By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. New York: T, Whittaker. Sine 
anno. Smallfoctavo, pp. 369. Price $1.50. 


This is a religious novel, the scene of which 
is laid in the rural districts of England, during 
the reign of Charles I.; and it is intended to il- 
lustrate the contest, within the Established 
Church of that period, between those ultra 
churchmen who seemed to approach Rome in 
their creed and practises and those other church 
men, called Puritans, who were then turning to- 
ward America, with anxious eyes as the place 
where they, too, could rule and persecute as, in 
England, they were ruled and persecuted. 

It is carried out with considerable skill ; and 
it may be read, with profit, by those anxious 
souls, everywhere, who are not willing that any 
others than themselves shall enjoy an opinion of 
their own or have a word to say about it. 

The volume is well printed, and very neatly 
bound. 





817.—Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luzerne Co., 
Penna. By Hendrick B. Wright, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
With twenty-five Photographs of some of the Early Set- 
tlers and Present Residents of the Town of Plymouth; 
Old Landmarks; Family Residences; and Piaces of Spec- 
ial Note. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Sine 
anno. (18737) Duodecimo, pp., title-page and verso, 16- 
419. Price $4. 


These sketches were published, originally, in 
the Plymouth Star ; and, with some additions, 
they are spread out, on large type and small 
pages, to the extent of four hundred duodecimo 
pages, evidently not for the advantage of the 
purchaser, 

Like most other ‘‘ sketches ” written for news- 
papers, these possess very little value, as history. 
They are chiefly hashes from Chapman’s and 
Miner’s histories of Wyoming and Pearce’s An- 
nals of Luzerne; repeating most of the old, 
exploded stories of the Wyoming-valley; and 
perfectly guiltless of any employment of the 
Archives of Pennsylvania, officially published 
by the Commonwealth, or the writings of any of 
those modern scholars who have thrown new 
light on the history of those early times. In 
short, they are gossipy, unsupported by authori- 
ties, and unreliable as history; their reference to 
the older families of the town are only general 
in their character, without any attempt at gene- 
alogical services ; and, without an index to assist 
the reader—without even a full table of contents 
—as a book of reference, even concerning Ply- 
mouth and Plymouth-men, it is sadly deficient. 

Typographically, the volume is a handsome 
one. The type is large and clear; the paper is 
heavy and of good quality ; and the workman- 
ship, both of the text and the illustrations, very 
good. ' 





88.— Who burnt Columbia? Part Ist. Official Deposi- 
tions of Wm. Tecumseh Sherman, ‘‘ General of the Army 
“of the United States,” and Gen. O. O. Howard, U.S.A., 
for the Defence; and extracts from some of the Deposi- 
tions for the Claimants. Filed in certain Claims vs. 
United States, pending before “ The Mixed Commission 
‘** on British and American Claims,” in Washington, D, C. 
Charieston, 8. C.: 1878, Duodecimo, pp. 121. 


We are indebted, we suppose, to Captain C. H. 
Simonton, one of the Counsel for Claimants, in 
the cases referred to for the copy of this exceed- 
ingly important volume—important, as evidence, 
both to the Court and to these who shall desire 
to learn just ‘‘ who burnt Columbia,” in Febru- 
ary, 1865. 

We are not ignorant of the result, on the in- 
habitants and industrial resources of Carolina, 
of General Sherman’s much talked-of ‘‘ march 
‘*to the sea;” nor are we wholly ignorant of 
the outrages which, unchecked by the com- 
manding General, were inflicted’ by the army 
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which he commanded. One of the most graph- 
ic descriptions of these was furnished in a pri- 
vate letter which was written to us, immediately 
after the War closed, by our friend, the late 
William Gillmore Simms, of Midway, South 
Carolina, in which that distinguished scholar— 
with one volume of Shakspeare’s Works, and 
that with its top edge burned, as the sole re- 
mains of his once magnificent private library— 
told us, mournfully but indignantly, of the 
sweeping desolation which the army, under Gen- 
eral Sherman, had imposed on the country 
through which it had passed, sparing nothing 
which could be destroyed or carried away. 
We are not surprised, therefore, at anything 
which this volume has described; and we are 
filled with shame when we read what those who 
profess to be Christians, as well as soldiers, can 
either do or permit others to do, when they put 
on the shoulder-straps of office and are surround- 
ed with power enough to enforce their decrees. 
It rather enforces on us the superior propriety of 
the mode of warfare employed by the Jews and 
the Indians, which made no pretensions to for- 
bearance and practised none—neither giving nor 
taking quarter, and utterly destroying whatever 
was brought within their reach. . There was no 
pretence of legal restraints which no one regard- 
ed: there was no cant of Christian virtues which 


no one practised: there was no affectation of 
gentility where nothing existed except the veri- 


est barbarism. There was no false pretence: 
there was no false colors: there was nothing but 
naked monstrosities. 


89.—An Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Com- 
piled from Authentic Sources. By David Pulsifer, A. M,. 
with General Burgoyne’s account of the battle. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 75. 


From those who have much, much is expect- 
ed ; and those who, from much, when they send 
anything, send out only little, ought to be con- 
demned. Those who remain silent, may avoid 
censure: those who can do, and pretend to do, 
but do not, are fit subjects for reproof, at all 
times. 

There are few men who are better acquainted 
with the duties of those who profess to write 
history than Mr. Pulsifer: there are few men 
who enjoy greater facilities for doing creditably 
and usefully whatever they may undertake to do, 
in that line, than he enjoys: there has seldom 
been seen so complete an abortion, on any his- 
torical subject, as this last ‘‘ account of the Bat- 
“tle of Bunker Hill.” It is written without 
any of the precision which we have been accus- 
tomed to find in Mr. Pulsifer’s writings—he 
goes so far as to lead his readers to suppose that 
** Bridge’s Regiment” was engaged in ‘the 
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‘* Battle of Lexington,” and that the ‘‘ attack 
‘*on Bunker Hill was led by General Howe ”— 
without any reference to the peculiar services 
of Colonel Stark, on the bank of the Mystic; 
and with especial reference to glorify General 
Putnam for what he did not do and to remain 
silent concerning Colonel Prescott and what 
he did do. Asa whole, it isunworthy of Mr. 
Pulsifer ; and we wonder that he should have 
allowed himself to appear as the author of so 
imperfect and inaccurate an Account of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker's Hiil. 

The little book is neatly printed by Wilson, 
and is illustrated with a plan of the battle and 
a map of Boston, as it was, in 1775. 


40.—Year-book of Nature and Popfar Science for 1872. 
Edited by John C.{Draper, M.D. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1878. Duodecimo, pp. xxiii., 333. 


This volume presents a brief record of those 
investigations, in Nature and Science, in 1872, 
which possess a general interest; and, without 
pretending to afford such a record as scholars 
would especially delight in, it affords to the 
great body of readers us complete a description 
of the more important results obtained and opin- 
ions advanced, during the year, as will ordinar- 
ily be desired. 

The scope of the work embraces Mathemati- 
cal and Physical Science, Chemistry, Geology, 
Social Science, General Biology, and Mechani- 
cal Science; and eight hundred and forty-five 
different subjects, in these several classes, are 
presented to the notice of the reader. An ad- 
mirable Index closes the volume; and, as a 
whole, the volume is one of rare interest and 
importance, to thinking men, of all classes. 

a 


41.—A Chapter of the History of the War of 1812 in the 
Northwest. Embracing the Surrender of the Northwest- 
ern Army and Fort, at Detroit, August 16, 1812; with a 
Description and Biographical Sketch of the celebrated 
Indian Chief, Tecumseh. By Colonel William Stanley 
Hatch. Cincinnati: Miami Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 2, 6-156. Price $1.25. 


A new chapter of an old history. An old 
man’s story, told while fighting his battles over 
again, concerning the operations of the North- 
western Army, between the third of July and 
the thirtieth of August, 1812, and including the 
movement into Canada, the retreat therefrom, 
and the surrender of Detroit. 

As the author was the Acting Assistant Adju- 
tant-general of the Army and in close commun- 
ion with the various officers in command, his 
narrative possesses more than ordinary interest ; 
but there is much in it which is not well-found- 
ed, and some things which are only the off- 
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spring of his own prejudice. Had he seen the 
papers of General Hull and, from them or else- 
where, learned just what the truth was, he 
would have toned down some of his criticism 
and transferred to others a good deal of the 
denunciation which, uninformed, he has heaped 
only on the head of General Hull. 

It is about time for writers of the history of 
those events to turn over a new leaf and ascer- 
tain, from the records, if those things of which 
earlier writers have been so profuse in their con- 
demnation were really so. We are not insensi- 
ble of the fact that this is one of the tender- 
spots of the War Department ; that the memory 
of General Hull is one of those governmental 
cess-pools into which every thing of that period 
that is nasty is conveniently thrown; and that, 
consequently, the name of that officer has be- 
come a stench in the nostrils of the people. 
But that tender-spot should be examined and the 
cause of it exposed; that cess-pool should be 
cleared and its contents noticed, for their true 
value; and General Hull should be made to 
carry no more blame than properly belongs to 
him. We shall weicome such a laborer in this 
field as can and will, fearlessly and impartially, 
give us the exact truth of these events. 

Nearly one-half of this volume is occupied 
with an elaborate memoir of Tecumseh, evi- 
dently prepared with unusual advantages for 
securing accuracy of information and with 
great care; and this is not, in our estimation, 
the least important portion of the volume. 

There has been no attempt, in this instance, 
to present a handsome book to its readers; but, 
nevertheless, it is neatly printed, on heavy pa- 
per, and very coarsely bound. 


42.—Round the Worid; including a residence in Victo- 
ria, and a journey by rail across North America. By a 
Boy. Edited by Samuel Smiles. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 289. Price 
$1.50 


A lad of sixteen, a son of the Editor, was 
taken sick and cempelled to seek relief in a 
sea-voyage and more genial climate. He went 
to Melbourne; remained in Victoria more than 
a vear; and returned to Europe by way of New 
Zealand, Honolulu, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Niagara, and New York. His letters to his 
father and his diary were so full of observa- 
tions, such as a young man would likely offer, 
that it was considered advisable to print them; 
and his father, whose ready pen is well known, 
arranged the matter for the press, without ma- 
terially disturbing the youngster’s language, 
and we have the result before us. 

We have glanced over its pages; and that 
part relating to our own country has been care- 








fully examined. It is a narrative which would 
do honor to any one; and the criticisms of 
men and manners, of buildings and of society, 
are such as reflect the highest credit on the 
young man who wrote them. No more attrac- 
tive book for a boy can be found. 


43.—Ilustrated Library of Travel and Adventure, edited 
by Bayard Taylor. Charles Scribner & Co. New York. 

Japan, in our day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. Duo~ 
decimo, pp. xv., 280. Price $1.50, 

Wild Men and Wild Beasts ; or, Scenes in Camp and 
Jungle. By Lt. Col. Gordon Cumming. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. xv. Price 
$1.50, 

Travels in Arabia. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. 
Duodecimo, pp. v., 325. Price $1.50. 

Travels in South Africa, Compiled and arranged by 
Bayard Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1872. Duodecimo, pp. v., 336. Price $1.50. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone. Edited by James Rich- 
ardson. Illustrated with Seventeen Engravings. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, 
pp. xili., 256. Price $1.50. 


The great success which has attended the 
Library of Wonders, with which our readers are 
acquainted, has induced its publishers to under- 
take the publication of another series devoted 
to Travel, Exploration, and Adventure, under 
the editorial supervision of Payard Taylor. 
Of this series, the publishers say that it “ is 
“designed to furnish a clear, picturesque, and 
“tolerably complete survey of our knowledge 
“of lands and races, as it is supplied by the 
“narratives of travelers and explorers, espec- 
“jally those of our own times. Owing to the 
“ great richness and attractiveness of the mate- 
“rial, it has been found advisable to devote 
“each volume separately, to a special country 
“or region, rather than to give a connected 
“compilation, extending through many vol- 
“umes.” Each volume, therefore, will be per- 
fect in itself and treat of a particular people; 
although the series will be uniform in size and 
style, and form, when complete, a harmonious 
whole, 

The first of the volumes before us relates to 
Japan, its history, domestic life therein, her 
Court, her bridges, her police, her art and in- 
dustrial features, her literature, her recreations, 
festivals, and theaters, her gymnasts, etc., etc.; 
and as it is compiled from the latest and best 
writers on the subject, it unquestionably pres- 
sents the best picture of that strange people, as 
it now is. 

The second is devoted to a narrative of ad- 
ventures in the East Indies, wherein tiger-hunt- 





ing, wild-hog chases, and bear-hunting afforded 
hair-breadth escapes enough to satisfy the most 
daring and the most ambitious of sportsmen ; 
and it is told in that style which will charm 
those whose tastes lead them in that direction. 

The third of the series contains a description 
of Arabia, including its geography and ancient 
history ; and this is followed by sketches of the 
various travellers in that country, from the 
earliest explorers to Mr. Palgrave, including 
Nieburh, Burckhardt, Wellsted, Burton, etc.; 
the whole being illustrated with a neat map of 
the peninsula, and appropriate and fairly exe- 
cuted wood-cuts, 

The fourth describes the discovery and set- 
tlement of South Africa; a description of its 
tribes; and descriptions of the several journ- 
ies, therein, of Moffat, Livingstone, Anderson, 
and Magyar, with all their remarkable sur- 
roundings. 

The fifth describes the wonders of our west- 
ern wilderness, with its cascades, volcanoes, 
and geysers, elaborately illustrated with cuts. 

These volumes are really elegant specimens 
of book-making; and they are profusely illus- 
trated with engravings and maps most appro- 
priate for the illustration of the text. 


44.—Meditations for Passion Week. By Rev. E. Green- 
wald, D.D. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Bookstore. 1873. 
Duodecimo, pp. 146. 


This volume contains a series of Lectures 
delivered, day by day, by the author, in the 
regular discharge of his pastoral duty, during 
Passion Week, in 1868. 

The basis of these Lectures is the Order for 
Passion Services prescribed in the Liturgy of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ; and the Prayers, 
in many cases, have been translated from Dief- 
fenbach’s Haus Agende. 

Although especially adapted to the peculiar- 
ity of Lutheran worship, the admirable group- 
ing of the several narratives of the four 
Evangelists—the one supplying what the others 
omitted—and the deductions ieowe therefrom, 
by the learned author, will be found peculiarly 
acceptable to all, of other denominations, at any 
time, who shall resort to them; and they will 
serve to strengthen the faith, to enkindle the 
love, and to develop, more completely, the prac- 
tical religous life of the reader. 

The little volume is very neatly printed. 


45.—Illustrated Library of Wonders. 
strong, & Co., New York. 

The Wonders of Water. From the French of Gaston 
Tissandier. Edited, with numerour additions, by Schele 
De Vere, LL.D. With sixty-four Illustrations. New York: 


Scribner, Arm- 
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Charles Scribner & Co. 
Price $1.50 

The Wonders of Vegetation, From the French of Ful- 
gence Marion. Edited, with numerous additions, by 
Schele de Vere, D.D., LL.D. With Sixty-one Illustra- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Duodecimo, 
pp. 288. Price $1.50. 

Wonders of Electricity. Translated frem the French 
of J. Baile. Edited, with numerous additions, by Dr. 
John W. Armstrong. With Sixty-five Illustrations. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 
ix., 885. Price $1.50. 

Wonders of the Moon, Translated from the French of 
Amedee Guillemin, by Miss M.G. Mead. Edited, with 
additions, by Maria Mitchell, of Vassar-college, N. Y. Il- 
lustrated with Forty-three Engravings. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. Duodecimo, pp 241.° Price 
$1.50. 

Wonders of Sculpture. By Louis Viardot. Illustrated 
with sixty-two engravings. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, &Co. 1873, Duodecimo, pp. xii., 408. Price $1.50. 


We have referred to this Library of Wonders 
so often that our readers are already well ac- 
quainted with its character and objects. 

The first of the volumes before us is the 
opening volume of a second series, larger in 
size than the first; bound in a different style; 
and more carefully adapted to the wants of 
American readers. It is devoted to the won- 
ders of water, in all its associations and uses; 
and it is appropriately and plentifully illustrat- 
ed with wood-cuts. 

The secoad is devoted to the wonders of veg- 
etation—that fruitful repository of wonders to 
all who have cared to watch the progress of 
any plant, no matter which, from its sprouting 
to its decay. 

The third is devoted to the wonders of elec- 
tricity, the wonders of telegraphy especially re- 
ceiving ample notice; and it will be welcomed, 
widely, by all who have been hitherto delighted 
and instructed by the volumes of the series 
previously issued. 

The fourth relates to the Moon, and the 
“ wonders” which cluster around and on it— 
her mountains and hills, her volcanos and her 
craters, her bands and her clefts—all of them 
so wonderful and so little understood. 

As a popular work, on this interesting theme, 
with all the advantages of Miss Mitchell’s revis- 
ion and extension, this is a volume which com- 
mends itself to both the young and the aged; 
while its profusion of illustrations, its beauty 
of typography, and its showy binding, will 
make it welcome, everywhere, 

The fifth is devoted to the wonders of sculp- 
ture, ancient and modern ; and is illustrated with 
well-executed wood-cuts. 

It is asad mistake in the publishers to allow 
so useful a volume as this to be sent to press 
without due revision on matters, therein referred 
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to, which relate to America. For instance, 
Houdon’s statute of Washington is said, on page 
828, to have been ‘‘made for Philadelphia,” 
whereas it was, in truth, made for the State of 
Virginia, was never in Philadelphia, and stands, 
where it has always stood, in the Capitol, at 
Richmond. So, too, is the introduction of Hou- 
don—a Frenchman who was in America long 
enough only to make a cast of Washington, in 
order to make the statute of that celebrated man 
to which we have just alluded—and Giuseppe 
Ceracchi—an Italian adventurer, unto whom 
American never afforded any other than a tem- 
porary abiding-place—among American sculp- 
tors; and Gevelot, Capellano, and Causici have 
no more right to be considered in that capacity 
than we would have. So, too, the author of 
such a work should have been able to relate the 
facts concerning Houdon's visit to Washington 
correctly or have kept entirely silent concerning 
it—Houdon took moulds from the General’s en- 
tire body, instead of ‘‘ measurements;” and he 
carried the moulds of the head with him, in- 


.stead of a completed bust, as stated on page 


839, and left ‘the remaining poitions of the 
mould to be sent after him, in another vessel. 
So, too, the remark concerning the alleged ac- 
curacy, as a likeness, of Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, on page 339, was uncalled for in a 
work on sculpture and is unfounded in fact— 
La Fayette wholly rejected it; and the family of 
the General preferred Trumbull’s. Besides, 
Joseph Story was not ‘‘ Chief Justice,” as he is 
herein represented, pages 368, 369; and other 
matters referred to should have been stated dif- 
ferently, if stated at all. 

This series, as well as the first, may usefully 
find a place on the book-shelf of every family 
who aspires to become well-informed on the 
subjects to which it relates; and the beauty of 
the several volumes, both in their letter-press 
and their illustrations and binding, will make 
them welcome, both in the parlor and in the 
sitting-room. They are patterns of typograph- 
ical neatness, eminently worthy of the well- 
known house which publishes them. 





46,—Among the Isles of Shoals. By Celia Thaxter. 
With Illustrations. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 
16mo., pp. 184. 


Nine miles outside of Portsmouth Harbor, at 
sea, lies the group of rocky islets which are 
known, in the aggregate, as “The Isles of 
“Shoals.” They are six in number, except 
when the tide is high, when they number nine. 
Appledore, Smutty-nose, Cedar, Malaga, Star, 
White, Seavey’s, Londoner’s, and Duck's, by 
name—Shag, Mingo, Square, Old Harry, An- 
derson’s, and the Devil’s-rocks not being en- 
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titled to the appellation of islands, They 
are little better than rocks, the soil being 
scarce and the vegetation scanty; and, as we 
shall see, until recently, the inhabitants have 
been of that questionable character which may 
reasonably be found in a small body of fisher- 
men, cut off from the wide world, by nine miles 
of salt water, and uncontrolled by any influences 
other than their own sweet wills. 

These islets were vastly more important be- 
fore the War of the Revolution, however, than 
they have been since that period; and the 
ruined cottages and half-filled cellars, the tum- 
ble-down walls and crumbling grave-stones— 
to say nothing of the written memorials and 
the well-told traditions of the past—tell of 
by-gone generations, resident on these rocks, 
who were vastly more intelligent and moral in 
their character and conduct, if not much more 
numerous, than those which, since that great 
event in the world’s history, has distinguished 
the inhabitants of the Shoals, For more than 
a century before the opening of that War, the 
Isles of Shoals were populated with an intelli- 
gent and prosperous community, duly organiz- 
ed in their municipal and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, and noted for the educational advanta- 
ges which they offered to those, on the main, 
who desired both safety and instruction for 
their children. There, William Pepperrell, the 
father of Sir William; lived: there, Messrs, 
Hull, Brock, Belcher, Moody, Tucke, and Shaw 
—good and faithful men—successively preach- 
ed: there, lived and died a people not less in- 
telligent nor less moral than those on the main, 
nine miles distant. But the War of the Revo- 
lution—that great panacea of the quacks of 
that day—laid the foundation for a disastrous 
change, in these islands; and New England 
rum has, subsequently, céntinued the work of 
desolation, producing a wilderness which only 
modern dissipation can displace by the intro- 
duction, instead, of another form of extrav- 
agance, not less destructive to health and 
morals, notwithstanding it is vastly more fash- 
ionable. 

The little volume before us is the work of 
one who, as the light-keeper’s daughter, on 
White-island, was a resident on the Shoals, for 
many years, while the Shoals and Shoalers were 
untouched by modern pleasure-seekers, and who 
knows every corner and rock on the islands; 
and we have never laid down a book, descrip- 
tive of a locality and its population and re- 
counting its traditions and its history, which 
has greater charms of style or more apparent 
sincerity and truthfulness in the narrative, than 
this. Without seeming to know that she has 
done so, the author has managed to weave into 
the web of her descriptions of thé Shoals and 
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the Shoalers, very much of their history and 
many of their traditions; while every bush and 
every flower, every rock and every nook, every 
fish and every sea-bird, every wave and every 
breeze which are to be found on or around the 
islands, are described with all the easy, intelli- 
gent precision of one who is perfectly and per- 
sonally acquainted with them and with all the 
affectionate consideration of an old and loving 
friend. One can almost see the quaint old 
neighborhood and hear the rough conversation 
of the fishermen of which we read, so graphi- 
cally has the author described them; and the 
charming description of the bright-colored 
flowers which she presents and the quiet which 
she describes almost tempt those of us who 
are wearied with the world’s unrest to wish 
that we, too, could become, in their seclusion, 
a Shoaler, on the coast of New Hampshire. 

The little volume is as dainty a specimen of 
book-making as it is of authorship; and it 
will offend the taste of no one, in either re- 
spect. 





47.—Methodism forty years ago and now; embracing 
many interesting reminiscences and incidents. Also, the 
responsibilities, present and prospective, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. By Rev. Newell Culver, With 
an Introduction by Rev. Lorenzo D. Burrows, D.D. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1973. 16mo., pp. 309. 


Forty years ago, and what was ‘‘ Method- 
**ism” compared with what it is now? We 
knew it, then; and we know it, now. It is 
now nearly forty years since we first saw it, in 
old Bedford street; and, more than thirty years 
since, we saw it, in its out-croppings of greater 
gentility, in Vestry-street. We remember, too, 
the Methodism of the country-places, more than 
thirty years ago, when homely, honest, seven- 
day-in-the-week Christians took off their coats, 
in their earnest zeal, in order that they might 
sing with the greater joy and pray with the 
greater fervcr. That was the time when ‘ Hal- 
**Jelujahs” were shouted in honest, out-spoken 
sincerity ; when Class-leaders could rely on their 
members; when Stewards received, from the 
scanty means of the givers, their humble con- 
tributions from what God had given them, 
without expecting or desiring a puff of it to be 
published in the next week’s Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal. We remember, too, when 
Vestry-street, with its pews, was repudiated, as 
un-Methodistical, by such good men as Peter E. 
Coon, and William and John McLean, and John 
Green ; and when the poor were preached to— 
not in chapels of inferior grade, as matter of 
mere grace, but in Methodist churches of the 
highest grade, by preachers of the highest abili- 
ty, as a matter of duty, most willingly dis- 
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charged. Well may Mr. Culyer write of “ Meth- 
‘*odism, forty years ago,” as something different 
from the Methodism of to-day. 

We do uot incline to Methodism, nor did we 
then; but we respected, then, and we respect, 
now, the earnest zeal, the undeviating sincerity, 
the patent unselfishness of the Methodism of 
that day, toiling in the discharge of accepted 
duties and passing no one—no matter how poor 
or how ragged—who possessed a soul to be sav- 
ed. It would be ungracious in us to arraign the 
Methodism of to-day, by contrasting it with the 
Methodism of forty years ago—by iis fruits, 
to-day, compared with its fruits, then, it may be 
known of all men. 

We have read this little volume with unalloy- 
ed pleasure ; and, if for nothing else than the re- 
cord which it presents of the Methodism of forty 
yeais ago—of the inner iife of one of the great 
denominations of our country, before it became 
corrupted by modern extravagances—it ought to 
find a place in every historical collection. 

It is very neatly printed. 





48.—The Offertory. A Lost Act of Worship. By Hugh 
Miller Thompson. New York: T. Whittaker. Sine anno, 
[18787] 16mo., pp. 12. Price 5 cents. 


A very “admirable presentation of the great 
“truth that the offering of a portion of our 
“substance is a part of the act of Christian 
“worship,” as its object has been well describ- 
ed by Rev. Doctor Smith. 

We have seldom read so good a tract, on any 
subject; and if it could be circulated and read, 
it would be very useful, both within and with- 
out the churches, 

It is very neatly printed. 





Scrap.—Mr. John Howard Payne, the au- 
thor of Home, Sweet Home, was born in New 
York city, in 1792, and lived, for several years, 
in Brooklyn. He died in poverty, at Tunis, 
Africa, in 1852. He attained a degree of pop- 
ularity by his plays and other writings; and 
his name is surely worth honoring by some 
monument. With the exception of the stone 
placed over Lis grave, in Tunis, by the United 
States Government, there is no memoria! of the 
poet in existence. It is the intention of the 
Faust Club—a Society of journalists and pro- 
fessional men, in Brooklyn—to erect a suitable 
monument in Prospect Park and, if possible, 
to bring the remains from Tunis to Greenwood 
Cemetery. It isa worthy movement, and de- 
serves success. 





